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Handicapped Chalk Up 
Good Record 


| there are increasing 
indications that industry is drawing on the 
reservoir of handicapped workers and finding 
their performance satisfactory. Of a group 
of employers queried by the Federal-State 
Vocational Rehabilitation service, 66 per 
cent declared that the productivity of handi- 
capped workers was equal to that of able- 
bodied persons, while 24 per cent stated it 
was greater because these workers had de- 
veloped unusually high powers of concen- 
tration. Fifty-five per cent of the employers 
noted less absenteeism among the handi- 
capped, and 83 per cent stated that labor 
turnover among them was lower. 


Some sidelights on the use of the handi- 
capped: 

Job Instructor Training is given by sign 
language in the Chicago plant of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company, where 50 mutes are 
employed. Some of these employees are 
working leaders who resort to sign language 
to teach, illustrate and question. In a mid- 
western aircraft plant, 350 “silent” workers 
receive their job training through an in- 
terpreter. 


At one quartermaster depot, Seeing Eye 
dogs are parked near the workbenches of 
blind men and women boxmakers; and, 
‘when the quitting bell rings, they drag their 
masters to the time cards so fast that the 
rest of the workers can hardly keep up 
with them. In an airplane factory, a midget 
and her brother crawl into the wings of 
planes and make repairs that would other- 
wise require tearing out part of the plane. 

Where hard-of-hearing or deaf workers 
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are employed, they frequently wear bright- 
colored armbands so that when they leave 
their machines other workers may warn 
them of approaching trucks or other dangers 
whose sounds they would miss. 

While placement of the handicapped in 
a variety of jobs is increasing, the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that the ranks of 
the disabled have been swollen as a result 
of an uptrenc in industrial accidents and, 
of course, war casualties. Fortunately, vet- 
erans of this war are being rehabilitated 
systematically and given a useful role on 
the productions front—as witness the vet- 
erans’ placement bureaus currently being 
established by progressive concerns. 


* 


When the Boys Come 
Marching Home 


| ener 500,000 
veterans of this war, many of them physi- 
cally unfit or disabled, had been mustered 
out of the armed forces by the end of 1942; 
and by the end of this year, predicts Max 
F. Baer in Occupations, the figure may jump 
to 1,100,000. Significantly, about 50 per cent 
of the men discharged to date have re- 
quested reinstatement in their old jobs— 
an indication of the extent of the problem 
management will face when demobilization 
occurs on a broad scale. 

Prior to discharge, each soldier receives 
a letter from Selective Service informing 
him of his reemployment rights and of the 
steps he must take to regain his former job. 
Thus far employers have had little difficulty 
in restoring veterans to their old positions; 
indeed, in only a single case has a former 
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employee resorted to legal action to obtain 
reemployment. Greater difficulties are ex- 
pected after the war, when demand for 
labor will slacken. Certain loopholes are 
present in the law, and agitation for amend- 
ments may be expected. For instance, Selec- 
tive Service has ruled that if a job no 
longer exists, the employer must offer the 
veteran another available job for which he 
qualifies—but labor unions are likely to re- 
sist such interference with the seniority 
rights of their regular workers, declares Mr. 
Baer. 


* 
Absenteeism Survey 


Women are absent almost 
twice as often as men, and older and 
married women are absent more than 
younger and single women, according to a 
recent field survey by the New York State 
Department of Labor. Absence rates in 
15 New York State war production plants 
employing 83,381 workers ranged from 3.1 
to 9.3 per cent. 

Absences were fewer in plants where 
workers were on a five-day or five and 
one-half day week, confirming previous 
findings that workers, especially women, 
need time off in addition to the day of 
rest. The investigators’ report shows that 
women who had to work a six- and some- 
times a seven-day week were absent every 
ninth or tenth day, as compared to once 
every fifteenth day on a shorter workweek. 

Night work and high absenteeism were 
synonymous, according to the report. 
Absence rates for men increased from 
4.6 per cent on the first shift to 5.6 per 
cent on the second and 7.7 per cent on the 
third shift. The absence rates for women 
on the three shifts were 8.5 per cent, 9.2 
per .cent and 14.9 per cent, respectively. 
It was noted that absence rates on the 
night shifts were high despite bonuses 
paid to induce workers to volunteer for 
these shifts. 
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In addition to long workweeks and 
night work, other causes of absenteeism 
were listed in order of importance as 
follows: personal illness (accounting for 
one-third to three-fourths of the ab- 
sences); illness in the family; personal 
business; and “AWOL” or unexplained 
absences (which were in the minority). 


* 
Labor Utilization Surveys 


How efficiently manage- 
ment uses its available manpower has be- 
come a matter of critical importance in 
labor priorities areas, where the right to 
hire new workers may depend on this 
factor. Detailed investigations of labor 
utilization have been undertaken in these 
areas by consultants of the Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission; and elsewhere in the 
country, as part of its broad program to 
promote optimum utilization of working 
forces, the Bureau conducts similar investi- 
gations at management’s request. 

Armed with check lists and work sheets, 
the consultants examine the following 
factors: 

1. Status of production. 

. Labor productivity. 

. Plant conditions. 

. Community conditions. 
. Personnel practices. 

. Recruitment policies. 

. Labor relations. 

. Wages and hours. 

The following symptoms of under-utiliza- 
tion or inefficient management are noted 
by the investigators: 

1. Threatened strikes. 

2. Serious accidents. 

3. Complaints of workers at employment 
centers. 

4. Irregularity of military withdrawals 
(indicating lack of replacement schedule). 

5. Excessive turnover and absenteeism, as 
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revealed in reports required of war plants 
by the WMC. 
6. Abnormal demand for skilled workers. 
7. Excessive requests by 
certificates of availability. 


employees for 


8. Excessive appeals from refusals of re- 
leases. 

Elsewhere in this issue (page 186) the 
general check list employed in the plant 
surveys is reproduced, together with a 
sample work sheet, to enable readers to 
check their organizations’ manpower effi- 
ciency. 


* 


Experience with Credit 
Unions 


Ris studies contribute 
strongly to the belief that personnel man- 
agers are finding the operation of credit 
unions among employees beneficial. As sum- 
marized by Lincoln Clark in a recent issue 
of Public Personnel Review, findings indi- 
cate that management has given tangible 
backing to this belief by assisting in the 
organization of credit unions and facilitat- 
ing their continued operation. 

Ninety-six per cent of a group of private 
employers questioned on the subject averred 
that credit unions have tended to keep 
employees out of the hands of high-rate 
money lenders, and 81 per cent reported 
that they have improved employee morale. 
Fewer garnishments, attachments and com- 
pany loans were noted by 91 per cent of 
the employers after establishment of a 
credit union. Significantly, 24 per cent de- 
clared that credit unions have assisted in 
lowering the rate of employee turnover; 
and 36 per cent declared that they have 
helped management to discover employees 
naturally adapted to or trained for re- 
sponsible positions. 

That management’s interest in credit 
unions is more than passive is shown by 
the findings of another study, covering more 





than 3,000 employee credit unions, sum- 
marized by Mr. Clark: 

Eighty-one per cent of the credit unions 
were given free office space by the em- 
ployers. 

Forty-two per cent were granted some 
company time in which to perform work 
in connection with the credit union. 

Thirty-four per cent were allowed payroll 
deductions. (This promotes regular habits 
of thrift, and eliminates many of the causes 
of loan delinquency.) 

Twenty-eight per cent were given some 
free clerical assistance by the employers. 
(This, however, tends to drop off as the 
credit union 
organization.) 


becomes a_ self-sustaining 


* 


The Ten-Hour Shift 


Trough the Aircraft 
Production Board has urged aircraft plants 
to change to a 10-hour shift, no overnight 
adoption of the plan is in view, according to 
The Journal of Commerce. Initial optimism 
over the results expected from the shift to 
longer hours and shorter workweeks has 
yielded to a tendency to explore all the 
factors involved before adopting the plan. 

During the early weeks of the plan, out- 
put generally has risen markedly; then it 
has fallen off slightly, and then declined 
further. It is as yet too early to determine 
whether the drop will continue, but some 
personnel managers believe that as workers 
adjust themselves to the new schedules the 
curve will ascend. 

At Northrop Aircraft, Inc., a preliminary 
study of the effect of a 50-hour week re- 
vealed that, in two departments which had 
an absentee rate of 5.53 per cent, absentee- 
ism had dropped to 3.68 per cent four weeks 
after inauguration of the new working 
schedule. _Women employees, who had ac- 
counted for 7.55 per cent of absences, now 
average 4 per cent. 

Some industrial relations men declare that 
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a 50-hour, or longer, workweek (on a 10- 
hour-day basis) will increase output 15 to 
20 per cent, while others feel that the ex- 
tended shift is too long for women workers. 
In this connection it is of interest to note 
the disparity between the experience of 
this country and of Great Britain: An in- 
vestigation by Princeton University in 1942 
resulted in the finding that a 48-hour work- 
week for men and a 40-hour week for 
women were most conducive to maximum 
productivity; but the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board of Great Britain recommends 
that weekly hours of work should generally 
not exceed 60 to 65 for men and 55 to 60 
for women. 

Findings of an extensive study of ex- 
perience with the 10-hour workday were pre- 
sented in the September issue of PERSONNEL. 


* 


Salesmen Under Wage and 
Salary Stabilization 


The status of salesmen 
under wage and salary stabilization is one 
of the knotty problems puzzling sales man- 
agers today. Yet preliminary findings from 
a survey of 10,000 companies by The Dart- 
nell Corporation reveals that as yet few 
sales managers have done anything about 
the problem, while only 17 per cent have 
taken steps to classify sales personnel. 

Classifications and salary ranges are widely 
diversified. Thus, the annual salary range 
of junior salesmen (a classification em- 
ployed by 35 per cent of the firms) is from 
$1,560 to $3,000. Salaries of senior salesmen 
(found in 53 per cent of the firms) range 
from $1,680 to $6,000. Key salesmen (a term 
used by 41 per cent of the respondents) 
earn from $1,800 to $6,000 yearly. Organiza- 
tions employing district managers pay these 
executives from $3,600 to $12,000 annually. 

Incidentally, the latest Treasury ruling 
on salesmen’s commissions provides that 
employers may pay employees any commis- 
sions earned on their own sales during the 
calendar year 1943, provided the rate of 
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commission and the amount of any other 
compensation have not been increased since 
October 2, 1942. 


* 
Case for Membership 
Maintenance 


A considerable degree of 
stability in union strength has resulted from 
the maintenance-of-membership awards of 
the National War Labor Board, according to 
a survey of 31 plants made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and reported on in the 
September issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Although most unions with main- 
tenance-of-membership clauses in their con- 
tracts had enlarged their membership, the 
relative union strength showed no marked 
increase because total employment had 
also increased since inclusion of the clauses. 

Resignations of union members during 
the so-called “escape period” are said to be 
“negligible” in most cases. Discharges of 
union members for failure to remain in 
good standing were not numerous, only 72 
employees in eight plants having been dis- 
charged for failure to pay their union dues. 

The maintenance-of-membership clause 
has facilitated the enforcement of labor’s 
no-strike pledge in several instances, accord- 
ing to the report. And improvements in 
employer-union relations, as reflected in 
the effectiveness of the grievance procedure, 
were claimed in a majority of cases. 

It is impossible to determine how valid 
such findings are until an objective survey 
on a broader scale has been undertaken. 
That satisfaction with membership main- 
tenance is not universal is indicated even 
by this survey, in which a number of em- 
ployers stated that they were accepting 
maintenance of membership merely as a 
wartime necessity and implied that they 
would stoutly resist the principle when al- 
lowed to do so after the war. One employer 
stated as a reason for opposition that he 
feared the effect of maintenance of mem- 
bership on employee morale. 











THE FOLLOW-THROUGH OF TRAINING 


By R. S. DRIVER 


Director of Training 
The Atlantic Refining Company 


Successful “follow-through” is of paramount importance in any organized training 
program, since the effectiveness of training depends largely on continued use of the 
newly acquired skills and the retention of correct habits. In the following article 
Mr. Driver. who is Assistant District Representative of Training Within Industry in 
the Philadelphia area, cites the fundamental principles involved in follow-through 
and illustrates a number of effective follow-through procedures. ~ 


ie THE last two years managers of American industry have learned a great 

deal about industrial training. Leaders in the field—Channing Dooley, 
Walter Dietz, Glenn Gardiner, among others—have focused attention upon 
simple, direct training procedures designed to meet specific needs. As a 
result, the training time necessary to attain desired efficiency has been 
materially reduced, with a consequent increase in production. 

Successful training, however, cannot consist only of the presentation 
of the required information to the learner. Just as the foreman must insist 
on the use of a new tool which displaces a familiar but less efficient one, so 
procedures must be set up to insure continued use of the newly acquired 
skills and knowledge. 

Such procedures are called “follow-through,” and successful follow- 
through involves the consideration of three fundamental concepts: first, 
that the material presented has been grasped by the learner; second, that 
the learner accepts or agrees with what he has learned; and third, that he 
uses what he has learned. Since recent publications on training have 
neglected to emphasize the importance of follow-through, this article will 
attempt to focus attention on the fundamental principles involved and to 
suggest some effective follow-through procedures. 

To be effective, training must be recognized as an operating or line 
department responsibility, and the fact that training specialists are employed 
in the organization does not ordinarily relieve the operating departments 
of their part in the program. Training directors and their subordinates are 
staff members; as such, they should, in general, operate in an advisory capa- 
city. While they may, in some instances, have functional as well as staff 
responsibilities, most training, especially that for production employees, 
must be conducted on the job under the immediate supervision and direc- 
tion of an operating supervisor. Obviously, the purpose of off-the-job 
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training is to improve on-the-job performance and, consequently, its 
effectiveness can be closely observed only by the operating supervisors. 
The importance of this principle is illustrated by the case of one large 
metropolitan company which organized its training program without regard 
to it. Training was done in classes run by the in-plant school staff, to whom 
the supervisors were asked to refer their subordinates for instruction— 
much of which might have been provided on the job—while the supervisors 
themselves were given little or no training. The result was that members 
of top management, as well as the lower-level supervisors, thought of training 
only as something that took place in a school atmosphere and considered 
the development of a competent working force solely the responsibility of 
the school. When the plant was fully staffed, the school was discontinued, 


leaving the organization without any vestige of organized training, although 
the need for it is still apparent. 


FORMING CORRECT HABITS 


Essentially, industrial training is designed to form habits. These may 
be habits of a complicated nature—such as the habit of getting the facts 
before reaching a decision in a grievance case—or simple ones—the arm and 
hand movements necessary to “back off” a certain nut one-half turn before 
adjusting a particular clamp in a machine operation, for example. What- 
ever the level, however, practical experience has shown that it is important 
to develop the right habit originally, since it is more difficult to break a bad 
habit than to develop a good one. 

Also, it is well known that even when habits are correctly formed at 
first they are not necessarily permanent. Often minor changes creep in and 
pass unnoticed until a number sufficient to affect the original habit pattern 
markedly have occurred. Thus the importance of constant supervision to 
correct improper habits and to detect such changes cannot be overestimated 
~and here again it is obvious that the greater part of this supervision can 
be exercised only by line or operating supervisors, since the magnitude of 
the job and the close personal relationships required by it preclude any 
other course. 


A striking instance which occurred in a well-known company will 
exemplify this point. In this plant a carefully planned and well-executed 
induction program had been installed, with provision for proper training 
of all the individuals concerned; but little or no attention was given to 
follow-through, on the assumption that those responsible for conduct of the 
program were of better-than-average intelligence and had been well trained 
in their duties. While undoubtedly certain habits were reasonably well 
formed at the outset, constant practice-—instead of strengthening the correct 
habits—produced numerous variations which, over a period of time, were 
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sufficient to weaken the entire program. Six months later, in fact, the men 
who had conceived and planned the program were unable to recognize 


their handiwork when they happened to observe a subordinate carrying out 
his part of the details. 


WINNING SUPERVISOR ACCEPTANCE 


If operating supervisors are to follow through the training of their 
subordinates, it is essential that each one understand and accept the prin- 
ciples and content of each training program. Possibly the best method of 
bringing about such understanding and acceptance would be to have all 
supervisors participate in each course. Such a procedure is often impractical, 
however, although care should be taken to differentiate between cases where 
time limitations and the press of other duties prevent it and those in which 


resistance or the feeling that training is a “good thing” for everyone else 
is a factor. 


The “master session” principle as exemplified by the procedure recom- 
mended by the General Motors Institute represents an ingenious solution. 
Training material to be presented to employees or to the lower levels of 
supervision must first be reviewed, revised and accepted by top management, 
then considered and accepted in a successive series of conferences down 
through the organizational strata of the plant. Thus, when the material is 
presented to the organizational stratum for which it has been designed, all 
those who will be responsible for following through are familiar with the 
content of the training program. 


The Training Within Industry Service of the War Manpower Com- 
mission has solved the problem in another way. Recognizing that it is 
often impractical to have all higher-level supervision participate in each 
of its 10-hour training courses (Job Instructor Training, Job Methods 
Training, and Job Relations Training), the Service has prepared one-hour 
demonstration sessions in which the essential elements of each are presented, 
together with a description of the entire course; these are designed to gain 
the acceptance of the higher levels of supervision and to provide them with 
enough information for intelligent follow-through. Such demonstrations, 
however, are effective only when the plant training director or the Training 
Within Industry representative provides management with a specific follow- 
through plan for the line organization to adhere to in accomplishing the 
desired result. 


How failure to enlist the support of. top management and higher 
supervisory levels lessens the effectiveness of training is illustrated by the 
case of a large organization in the Philadelphia area. A well-designed 
training course was presented to the lower levels of supervision, but before 
it was introduced no attempt was made to provide the higher levels with 
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knowledge of its content and purpose; and, when steps were taken later to 
correct this defect, the damage had already been done. In the interim the 
lower-level supervisors had decided that the knowledge they had acquired 
was non-essential, and it was difficult to reereate interest. Higher-level 
supervision, since its share of the responsibility for the program had not 
been well defined, was inclined to criticize. Results were poor, and follow- 
through non-existent. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TRAINING DIRECTOR 

Although the line organization has a major responsibility for the 
follow-through, on the training director rest certain responsibilities which 
it is important to examine. In part, the purpose of this article is to examine 
four of these responsibilities which are of prime importance: 

1. Responsibility for creating and maintaining a recognition of the 
importance of training in the minds of top management. 

2. Responsibility for planning and developing methods of follow- 
through to be used by the line organization. : 

3. Responsibility for advising and assisting in the installation of these 
procedures. ; 

4. Responsibility for noting failures to apply follow-through methods 
properly and initiating the steps required to correct them. 

In plants where such responsibilities devolve on the training director, 
it is apparent that his job carries with it a staff and not a line responsibility, 
since his principal functions are planning, advising and assisting, but not 
necessarily carrying out the plan. And planning training is a specific func- 
tion which should be directly assigned to one or more individuals. If such 
planning is not coordinated, it is everyone’s job—and no one actually 
does it. 

During the last depression, the number of full-time or part-time 
training directors was infinitesimal in comparison with the number of 
plants in American industry. Today, as a result of growing interest in 
training, there has been a marked increase in their number, but it is 
unfortunate that in many instances managements have looked upon these 
training directors as “trainers” rather than “planners.” When that is the 
case, Management’s attitude is reflected by the line organization to the 
extent that all training is delegated to the director and his staff, and the 
line organization gratefully washes its hands of any responsibility. Such 
a situation can produce only unsatisfactory results, and the future of train- 
ing is beclouded in organizations where it exists. 

But the training director who attempts to maintain management's 
interest in training and follow-through faces a very difficult task. Manage- 
ment is confronted with many problems, of which the paramount one is 
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probably production. Too often, because it apparently takes time from 
productive effort, training is considered a necessary evil—an unfortunate 
phase of the war production effort which should be dispensed with if at all 
possible. Actually, however, as some managements have recognized, train. 
ing problems and production problems are identical and should be solved 
in the same manner, and the objective of every training director should be 
to make management realize that fact. Numerous techniques have been 
employed to this end, and a few will be of interest as illustrations. 


One war plant training director has employed one of the oldest- 
and still one of the soundest—approaches to this problem: arranging that 
all training undertaken by the organization be in part conceived and plan. 
ned by management itself. He discusses his original plans and procedures 
with members of management at great length and obtains constructive sug. 
gestions from them so that each executive will consider part of the program 
his own contribution and consequently accord the entire program his sup- 
port. This method of arousing interest has worked successfully for years, 
and it is unfortunate that many training directors consider the use of it a 
reflection on their own prestige and ability. They would do well to practice 
the axiom, “Work out your ideas with others,” and to realize that the train- 
ing director who achieves all his results through others is perhaps perform. 
ing the theoretically perfect training job. | 


DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE OF TRAINING 


Other directors present evidence of results attained in whole or in part 
by the training program. Thus, when the JMT course developed by Train- 
ing Within Industry was given at Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey, the re. 
sults were such that the training organization there could show a $20,000,000 
saving when the improved methods were extended to other arsenals with 
similar operations. Such an achievement cannot pass unnoticed and can 
be used as a cornerstone in developing more effective follow-through, not 
only for a particular program but for other training programs introduced 
at later dates. 


In fact, while many industries are not so cost-conscious today as they 
have been in the past, it will be extremely unfortunate if training directors 
themselves do not think in terms of cost. The increased interest in training 
today must not be allowed to become a wartime bubble which will burst 
when we enter the postwar period. Those most closely associated with the 
subject realize that organized training can produce savings which readily 
justify its costs. Many training directors, however, are too willing to concede 
that the results of training are intangible and cannot be measured in terms 
of dollars and cents—an assumption which may be true in some cases, but 
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which is certainly not applicable to all. If training is to continue as a major 
staff and line function, it will be necessary to show that it is not overhead 
but an item on the credit side of the balance sheet. 


A third procedure for enlisting the interest of top management is the 
simple but effective one of seizing every opportunity to discuss the matter 
with its members and to show how training may be employed in solving 
plant or office problems. In one textile plant where management was ad- 
mittedly hostile to organized training and instituted several programs only 
because the need was urgent, the training director has been able to win it 
over by persistent yet tactful discussion. 


Other techniques are also available, but those described will serve to 
indicate the objective of all: to convince management that managing men 
means training men. Either top management must conceive of itself as a 
group of trouble-shooters responsible for correcting the blunders and mis- 
takes of subordinates, or it must consider itself a policy-forming group direct- 
ing an organization of men who have been trained to take the right action. 
And those who accept the latter viewpoint must discard the “let them-learn 


the hard way” philosophy and adopt a policy of instructing their employees 
in what they wish them to know. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH PROCEDURES 


As to follow-through procedures themselves, a great many exist; but 
all are predicated on knowledge, interest and acceptance of responsibility 
by top management. In general, they may be classified into two main groups: 

1. Stimulation of interest and enthusiasm in order to fix partly formed 
new habits. 

2. Routine checks of objective results to determine the extent to which 
the material is being accepted and used. 


Obviously, many follow-through programs combine both these methods. 
A few examples taken from actual experience in war factories will illustrate: 

Several companies publicize the results of various training activities in 
their house organs in order to stimulate interest; and the reports have in- 
cluded pictures of those who participated, descriptions of the material pre- 
sented, statements designed to foster greater use of the training, and con- 
gratulations on satisfactory achievement. While such publicity undoubt- 
edly has a stimulative value, too much of it resembles the typical newspaper 
report of graduation activities at the local high school. 

A better approach might be to stress the relationship between training 
and increased production, less waste, fewer accidents, etc., with the expres- 
sed or implied statement that the employees as a group as well as the com- 
pany have benefited. Therefore it is suggested that such reports be written 
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in the same vein as those describing the introduction of a new process or 
machine, and that they include a statement of the specific improvements 
expected or already realized. Such reports have been a weekly or a monthly 
feature in the house organs of three companies in the Philadelphia area and 


have served to develop friendly competition among those who have com. 
pleted the courses. 


The regular production meetings held in many companies are of in. 
estimable value in following through many types of training. One company 
allots a part of each meeting to a discussion of the production problems for 
which a solution has been provided by organized training procedures, thus 
emphasizing the importance of integrating training and production, and in. 
dicating that the superintendents who conduct these meetings are interested 
in seeing that results are obtained. Foremen are queried on the steps which 
have been taken to insure that they or their subordinates are applying what 
they have learned and are given an opportunity to discuss individual prob- 
lems—some of which may be referred to the training director for advice or 
assistance, while others may be settled by discussion at the meeting. 


USE OF INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 


Informal discussion with the individuals who have participated in the 
training program also serves to keep the material fresh in their minds, par- 
ticularly if executives on the higher level make it a point to refer to the 
training program in their daily contacts. It is helpful also for the training 
director to allocate a definite percentage of his time to be spent in the work 
area. As the men place more confidence in him, they will have less hesitancy 
in frankly discussing the training course, and their comments will help him 
to evaluate its deficiencies and perhaps to ascertain where retraining is 
needed. 


Retraining is another form of follow-through which has been employed 
effectively in many instances. Review of this type assists in the formation 
of relatively permanent habits, but when spaced at yearly intervals (as it 
often is) it may not be wholly effective. Glenn Gardiner, at Forstmann 
Woolen Company, retrains supervisors in the skill of instruction through 
repetition of short, intensive plans at frequent intervals. For example: Thos 
who have completed the TWI 10-hour Job Instructor Training program in 
June may enter upon a second 10-hour course in the reduction of waste in 
August; and in the second program considerable time would be devoted to 
reviewing the principles of the first plan, as well as to the presentation o 
new material and new illustrations of the use and value of good instruction 
Retraining conducted in this manner should prove more effective in form 
ing lasting habits. 
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» Many other methods of stimulating interest sufficient to cause each in- 
dividual to develop permanent habits have been used. These range from 
offering monetary incentives, opportunity for promotion, etc., to plans de- 
signed to develop competitive attitudes (resembling the familiar sales con- 
tests prevalent before the war in many sales departments). Probably it is 
safe to say that, because of individual differences among trainees, combina- 
tions of a number of methods of arousing interest will be more effective. 


CHECKS ON TANGIBLE RESULTS 


Where the results of the training program are expressed in objective 
form, still other follow-through techniques—perhaps the most effective type 
—can be applied. Management may, for instance, make a statement or a re- 
quest indicating what is expected from those who have been trained. In 
JMT, for instance, supervisors are enabled to develop improvements which 
must be reported in writing; and, even though the training has a twofold 
objective (i.e., the development of immediate improvements and the de- 
velopment of a skill in improving methods), management’s insistence on the 
completion of a specific number of improvements or attempts at improve- 
ments will in most cases lead to the accomplishment of both objectives. 

Analagous procedures might be applied to the follow-through of any 
training program in which all or some of the results are tangible in form. 


In adopting such procedures, three problems are presented to the training 
director: 


1. To obtain management’s acceptance of the fact that this problem is 
identical with or similar to a production problem and that the meth- 
ods used to insure the flow of production to the shipping platform 
should be applied to insure the formation of the desired habits. 

2. To develop the necessary forms and procedures which will expedite 
the effort of the various levels of line supervisors. 

3. To ascertain that the results of such procedures are actually put to use, 
in order that those who produce these results will be able to discern 
the importance of their contributions. In general, once management 
has agreed to accept responsibility and to adopt a procedure for carry- 
ing out the task, the solution of the other two problems is relatively 
simple. 

The installation of follow-through procedures and the methods used 
by training directors in noting failure to apply such procedures properly 
are outside the scope of this article. Obviously, such problems are local to 
each plant, possibly even to divisions within a plant, because of differences 
in plant policy and in the personalities of the individuals involved. 
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Employee Attitudes Before the War and Now 


By ARTHUR KOLSTAD 
Houser Associates 


MPLOYEES have the same “gripes” about their bosses under wartime work- 
ing conditions as they had during peacetime, but the dissatisfactions with 
the way they are treated by their immediate supervisors are more pronounced. 
his is revealed through a comparison of surveys of employee attitudes made 
before and after the declaration of war in various types of organizations. 
The main criticisms offered by the employees can be summarized as 
follows: 
When employees appeal to their bosses for information or help on their work 
problems, they do not get the help they need. 
Employees are not told why changes are made in the way they are to do their 
work. 
Employees are often “bawled out” and criticized when they do not deserve it. 
The bosses seldom give recognition or praise for work well done. 
The bosses do not treat all employees equally—they display favoritism to some. 
Employees are seldom informed of contemplated changes in their work or in- 
vited to express an opinion about such changes. 
Bosses are seldom given an “above average” rating by the majority of employ- 
ees working under them. 
or? . s,s 8 ea: 
The management as such also gets its share of criticisms, though these criti- 
cisms are not so pronounced as those directed at the “straw bosses.” Management 
is criticized chiefly on: 
Not doing enough to foster good working relationships between employees; 
Not making employees feel that they are a real part of the organization; 
Not showing any great concern for the welfare of employees. 


In a number of organizations in which employee attitude surveys were made 
prior to Pearl Harbor, surveys were again made after we had been at war long 
enough for the employment problem to have become serious. The attitudes ex- 
pressed by the employees working in these organizations during peacetime could 
thus be compared with the attitudes expressed by the same employees under war- 
time conditions. The largest increase in dissatisfaction was in that concerning pay. 

In practically all studies made in 1942 and 1943, employees expressed greater 
dissatisfaction with pay than was expressed in a composite of studies made prior 
to 1942. In these surveys employees were asked to compare their own pay (1) 
with that for work of about the same importance or difficulty in other jobs in 
the same company, and (2) with the pay for identical or similar work in other 
companies. In the recent studies, compared with pre-war surveys, the dissatisfac- 
tion on both of these points was greater; but it was much greater on equality of 
pay as between companies. In comparing their own pay with that for other jobs 
in the same company, many employees complained that recently hired workers 
in their departments were being paid as much as employees who had worked up 
to the present level through many years of service. Some explained that, for 
certain jobs of a lower level, new employees were being paid more than long- 
time employees in key positions. 

Considering only those organizations in which repeat surveys have been 
made, we find an interesting shift in the importance of job factors in employees’ 
minds. In pre-war days, the employees were more concerned about their future, 
their chances of getting ahead, than they were about the amount of money they 
made on the job. Now they are more concerned about their pay than they are 
about the future. ; : 

Employees today have a greater feeling of job security, less fear of being laid 
off or fired. Though they express slightly more dissatisfaction with the job itself 
—the kind of work they do—there is less complaint about the pressure and the 
amount of work expected of them. 
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A GUIDE TO PERSONNEL COUNSELING 


As a result of increased employment of women and other industrially inexperienced 
workers, employee counseling services have been widely adopted. However, the 
role of employee counselors remains somewhat nebulous; and frequently counseling 
has been unsoundly organized or has been entrusted to unqualified practitioners. 
The War Department has initiated a number of successful counseling programs, 
and out of its experience has developed this guide for establishing and conducting 
a counseling program. Prepared under the direction of William H. Kushnick, 
Director of Civilian Personnel and Training, the guide sets forth functions and prin- 
ciples which will normally fit any industrial organization. 


Counseling services aim to help the employee who faces individual 
problems pertaining to his personal well-being or to his employment. If a 
problem arises which an employee cannot handle himself, he likes to know 
that he can go to some one person and obtain help. The first person he 
turns to is the supervisor, especially if the difficulty is related directly to the 
job. But many times the matter involves factors the supervisor has no time 
to deal with and on which he has no information. Moreover, certain diffi- 
culties may arise on the job which the employee will not discuss with the 
supervisor, such as trouble with other employees, some types of job com- 
plaints, and unsatisfactory relationships with the supervisor. The employee 
counselor, provided by management to assist employees and thereby to help 
the supervisors maintain a stable, efficient working force, is in possession of 
information and knowledge which he can bring to bear on the solution of 
individual problems. 

An employee counselor usually performs the following functions: 

1. Assists the employee in orienting himself to his work and to his asso- 
ciates. 

2. Assists the employee in making satisfactory living and social arrange- 
ments. 

3. Observes attitudes and reactions of the employee which prevent him 
from doing his best work, and helps him to develop better conduct 
and attitudes on the job. 

4. Identifies problems of individual employees which need special atten- 
tion and makes referrals to proper agencies. 

5. Discovers conditions within the work situation which may prevent the 
employee from giving his best performance, and recommends remedies. 

6. Aids supervisors in establishing harmonious, cooperative and under- 
standing relationships with their employees. 

7. Assists in interpreting management policies and practices to employ- 
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ees, and in turn apprises managing officials of the reactions of em- 
ployees to these policies and practices. 


METHODS UTILIZED 


Specifically, the counseling unit of the War Department performs the 
following duties in order to accomplish the functions outlined: 

a. Counsels employees as individuals or in groups— 

1. In the orientation program. 
2. On a continuous voluntary or referral basis. 
3. In exit interviews. 

b. Works with supervisors and others to effect necessary adjustments for 
individual employees. 

c. Confers with personnel and management officials concerning person- 
nel policies and general working conditions. 

d. Gathers and disseminates information on transportation, housing, 
community recreational and cultural opportunities, medical and 
health services, and other matters of interest and importance to em- 
ployees. 

e. Maintains relations with in-plant services and with outside agencies 
to which referrals can be made. 


f. Records, classifies and interprets information obtained through in- 
terviews. 


PRINCIPLES 


The following principles may be considered fundamental to a good 
counseling program: 

Counselors help individuals to help themselves. Counselors do not solve 
problems for others. They give information, help clarify problems, suggest 
and help develop possible solutions, after which they expect the person 
counseled to make his own choices as to the proper steps to take. Only in 


exceptional cases is it necessary for the counselor to outline a course of ac 
tion to be followed. 


The need for a counselor’s aid arises when an employee has problems 
that cannot be met quickly and satisfactorily without help. The counseling 
service is available to employees who voluntarily request help. No effort is 
made to intrude on the private lives of individuals. Supervisors may refer 
employees to a counselor, but only in a cooperative rather than coercive 
spirit. 

The counselor must have information if his aid is to be effective: 

1. About the employees.—In order to anticipate needs as much as possi- 
ble, the counselor should analyze the group of employees to be coun 
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seled on the bases of sex, age, living circumstances, educational and 
cultural level, and type of work performed. 


2. About the plant.—Interpretation of complaints about work and means 
for adjusting job problems will suggest themselves much more readily 
to a person who is familiar with the plant and with the circumstances 
of the work than to one who lacks such acquaintance. Time and 
means must be found to allow the counselor opportunity to observe 
operations and to become acquainted with supervisory personnel be- 
fore he enters on his counseling duties. 


3. About community resources.—The counselor is constantly in need of 
information on which to draw in the solution of problems related to 
the community. This is especially true in a plant employing many 
newcomers whose stability on the job might be ensured by quick and 
effective orientation in the community. Every counselor should keep 
this information up-to-date and should be.sufficiently well acquainted 
with the community to be able to exercise imagination and judgment 
in the choice of information to be given an employee. 


Counseling requires a proper setting. To be effective in all its aspects, 
counseling should take place under conditions of maximum privacy and in 
pleasant surroundings which will be conducive to confidence and ease on 
the part of the employee. 


Counseling is by no means limited to the counseling staff. Employees 
go to their own supervisors first with most questions. They also consult 
nurses, safety men, placement and training officers, and other management 
representatives, especially those who inspire trust and who have been help- 
ful in previous experiences. The counselor serves as an aid to these undesig- 
nated counselors, giving them all possible information and assistance. Coun- 
selors and supervisors must maintain a cooperative relationship governed 
by mutual respect for each other’s ability and status in the organization, so 
that they can work together on cases whose solution requires the best efforts 
of both. With increased emphasis upon good supervisory methods and re- 
lationships and with adequate encouragement of the supervisor’s counsel- 
ing responsibilities, many causes for special counseling could be removed. 

Referral should be made to other services and agencies when necessary. 
It is important for the counselor to realize that he is not equipped to handle 
all phases of difficulties that are brought to him. Often employees must be 
referred directly to the supervisor or to other personnel services in the plant. 
Cases of ill health, emotional and mental unbalance beyond the variations 
of the normal range, and legal problems should be referred to physicians 
and lawyers for special aid; some kinds of family and personal difficulties are 
best handled by referral to social agencies. 
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The counselor will stress preventive measures as much as possible. A 
discerning counselor gradually arrives at an understanding of work condi- 
tions and living circumstances, on the basis of which preventive measures 
may be formulated. Working through supervisors when special problems of 
job adjustment arise in a section, notifying operating officials if problems 
involving broad management policies or practices come to light, suggesting 
changes conducive to better health and greater comfort within the plant, 
cooperating in health education—all these and many other procedures are 
preventive in nature and tend to reduce individual problems among em- 
ployees. The good counselor utilizes what he learns in his counseling of in- 
dividuals to establish preventive measures which will benefit all employees. 

A counselor must always hold the information given by employees as 
confidential. Many of the matters discussed in a counselor’s office are non- 
confidential in nature. Occasionally, however, an employee needs an outlet 
for personal tensions, job grievances, and other problems of a highly confi- 
dential sort. Unless the employee is sure that what he tells the counselor 
will not be divulged without his permission, he will withhold the very in- 
formation which might enable the counselor to understand and help meet 
the problem. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


To describe fully and in detail all relationships under which a coun- 
selor operates would be practically impossible. To a certain degree the 
counselor’s effectiveness is dependent upon the thoroughness and skill with 
which he develops, fosters and utilizes the relationships within which he 
works. The important relationships to which the counselor must lend him- 
self are these: 

To the management.—The counseling unit is a part of the personnel 
office, and as such serves as an arm of management designed to further em- 
ployee efficiency and productivity. The counselor works within the frame- 
work of company policies and helps to interpret policies to employees. In 
order to fulfil these obligations, the counselor must have knowledge of all 
policy statements affecting employees. He makes recommendations concern- 
ing the alteration of policies through the usual channels and only after col- 
lecting sufficient evidence from his work to justify such recommendations. 

To the supervisor.—The counselor should know the supervisors person- 
ally, and should help to establish a relationship of mutual trust and an 
understanding of the respective roles of each in the production and person- 
nel setups of the plant. The supervisor has primary responsibility for all 
matters involving the job. The counselor will seek information from the 
supervisor in cases of job complaint and will confer with him and others 
in devising solutions. If a sound relationship exists, the supervisor will refer 
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employees to the counselor when questions arise which call for more 
specialized attention than the supervisor has time to give. 


To other branches of the personnel office.—The success of the counsel- 
or’s work on employment problems will depend largely upon the extent to 
which he enlists the aid of supervisors and of other sections of the personnel 
division, especially training and placement. A counselor may discover that 
an employee’s grievance is caused by placement above or below his ability 
to perform, in which case the supervisor or placement officer would be con- 
sulted. Or, if an employee feels unequal to his tasks, the counselor may have 
to call on the training branch for an expert analysis of the employee’s skill, 
which may then be followed by. additional training. The counselor must 
take the initiative in such matters when they grow out of information which 
he receives in the course of his counseling activities. These relationships 
with other branches of the personnel office become particularly important 
when the exit interview program includes a serious effort to retain employ- 
ees, since studies have shown that employment problems are more amenable 
to remedy than are some of the other causes for leaving an organization. 


To other employee relations services.—In a fully developed employee re- 
lations program, the three units—counseling, research and analysis, and 
group activities—will work cooperatively in the interests of employee well- 
being and efficiency. The counselor will refer individuals counseled who 
need participation in group activities or in special services—such as credit 
union and hospitalization—to the persons in charge of those units, will aid 
in disseminating information on such activities, and will otherwise help to 
promote and support the other units of the employee relations section. In 
small programs the counselor himself often supervises these group activities. 
The records of the counselor will be made available for research and analysis 
when this can be done without violating the confidence in which such in- 
formation is to be kept. 


To medical, health, safety and other related programs.—The counselor 
will exchange information and suggestions with related programs and will 
refer to them employees in need of special help. Similarly, employees will 
be sent from such related services to the counselor. Often, through special 
services within the plant, employees may be referred to specialists within 
the community; for example, one in need of special dental or medical care 
may be referred through the medical unit. 


To community agencies.—Maintaining cooperative relationships with 
community agencies and utilizing them fully is of the greatest importance. 
In a completely staffed employee relations service, the development and 
maintenance of such relationships will be the province of the chief em- 
ployee relations officer, but the counselor will make full use of the resources 
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developed by giving information to individuals in need of it and by referrals. 
If there is no medical or emergency unit within the plant and no legal aid 
bureau in the community, the counselor may have to take the initiative in 
developing referral resources among doctors and lawyers in the community. 
Major contacts with the community are always made through or by consent 
of managing officials. 


SETTING UP AND DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 


Following is an outline of the steps to be taken in setting up and de- 
veloping the counseling program: 
a. By the personnel office. 
1. Select counselors, with one designated as head counselor. 


a. 


b. 


In number by a ratio of approximately one to every 500 em- 
ployees. 

By proportion of men to women counselors, governed partly 
by the proportion of men to women among employees. 
According to adequate standards of related professional exper- 
ience and education as well as to good personal qualifications 
for the work. 


2. Arrange adequate space for the counseling staff. 


a. 


The ideal arrangement.—A separate office for each counselor, 
with a central reception room, in plants where employees are 
fairly well concentrated; separate offices placed at various 
points throughout the plant, if personnel is widely scattered. 
If all counselors occupy one office, at least sufficient space be- 
tween desks to permit private conversations between counselor 
and employee. 

Comfortable, pleasant surroundings, if possible-——Comfortable 
chairs, with books, pictures or maps. 


g. Orient counselors to the plant. 


a. 
b. 
. 


Type of work performed. 

Physical layout and conditions of work. 

Plant personnel, by giving opportunity for meeting as many 
co-workers, supervisors and foremen as possible. 

Over-all plan of organization and lines of authority. 

Special practices of the particular plant in recruitment, induc- 
tion, orientation, rest periods, shifts, methods for relaying in- 
formation. 

Special services offered to employees, such as hospitalization, 
medical and emergency units, cafeterias. 


4. Orient counselors to fundamental personnel policies. 


a. 


Regulations and practices of importance in counseling em- 
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ployees, especially leave rules, promotions, transfers, changes 
in status, position classification, efficiency ratings, separations, 
retirement, disability, compensation, pay periods and hours of 
work. 

b. Obligations and privileges of employees, in connection with 
badges, passes, confidential information, payment of debts, 
proper grievance procedure, sick leave. 

c. Means used for informing employees and for inter-office and 
departmental communication. 


b. By the counseling staff. 


1. Study background and circumstances of employees as a gfoup 
(from personnel records or from previously prepared reports). 
a. Social and personal status.—Age and sex groups, marital status, 
religious and racial backgrounds, educational levels, number 
of women with small children. 
b. Economic and employment status.—Salary, type of work repre- 
sented. . 


2. List information on community resources needed for counseling. 


a. Possible needs.—Recreational and social facilities, child care, 
housing, transportation, eating and shopping facilities, health, 
financial and legal services. 

b. Sources of information._Members of the personnel staff, parti- 
cularly those already engaged in employee relations activities; 
federal agencies, especially Federal Public Housing Authority 
and Office of Community War Services; organizations usually 
belonging to the Community Chest Council, such as the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association and YMCA; Board of Education, civic 
groups, churches, local newspapers, Red Cross. 

c. Means for recording and using information.—3" by 5," card file 
for housing, child care, one entry to each card, with full infor- 
mation as to location, price, type of accommodation, condition, 
number and age group desired, restrictions and transportation 
information; other information by lists compiled on letter-size 
paper for easy reference; bus and street car transportation by 
maps from transit companies; car pool information on 3" by 
5" cards. 

3. Begin encouraging development of other resources needed, but not 
provided for. 

a. Transmit information on needs to local agencies; or, if these 
are non-existent or inadequate for the development of re- 
sources, to other agencies, such as regional offices of the Federal 
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Public Housing Authority and the Office of Community War 
Services. 

Work with public relations executive on plans for any addi- 
tional publicity which may be needed. 


4. Plan in-plant publicity to acquaint employees with counseling 
service. 


a. 
b. 
¢ 
d. 


e. 


Group meetings with supervisors. 

Individual informal contacts with supervisors. 

Employee newspaper. 

Bulletin board notices. 

Meetings with key employees or with existing employee or- 
ganizations. 


5. Make plan for setting up services. 


a. 


Arrange for counselors to be available readily, with hours 
suited to hours of employees and adequate provision made 
for evening and night shifts. 

Devise procedures with induction officials for routing em- 
ployees to the counseling unit for orientation interviews soon 
after they are inducted. 

Devise procedures with supervisors for referrals and for exit 
interviews to take place as soon as possible after employees 
announce intentions of leaving. 


6. Adopt a record system adequate for the size of the plant. 


a. 


b. 


For less than 2,000 employees, a counseling interview form 
with a daily summary sheet for counselors and a monthly 
report form is sufficient. 

For larger organizations, add a master file for keeping informa- 
tion up-to-date. 


COUNSELING PROCEDURES 

The counselor’s duties in connection with assembling and utilizing in- 
formation on community resources and referrals have already been de- 
scribed. The responsibilities which constitute the major part of his work 
may be outlined as follows: 


a. Counseling employees as part of an orientation program. 
1. Emergency assistance. 


a. 


Arrangements.—A brief interview is conducted at the receiv- 
ing desk or in the waiting room by a representative of the per- 
sonnel office or employee relations section, to determine whether 
or not the new employee has emergency needs, such as living 
accommodations for a few days or money to tide him over un- 
til the first payday. 
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b. The interview._Employees with immediate need for housing, 
financial, or other aid are sent to employee counselors if the 
first interviewer is not prepared to take care of such cases. The 
counselor should have up-to-date information as to rooms 
available and should help find a place by telephone so that 
the employee’s anxiety on this score may be allayed. If funds 
are needed, the employees should be directed to some local 
agency through which a loan can be obtained, with arrange- 
ments for repayment on the first or second payday. 


2. Entrance or orientation interview. 


a. Arrangements.—The person who conducts the first brief inter- 
view will arrange for the employee to go to the counselor for 
his entrance interview sometime during the first week. If this 
is not practical, employees may at some time during the induc- 
tion process be sent to the counselor either to have the com- 
plete interview (if employees come in singly or in small num- 
bers per day) or to make appointments to see the counselor 
sometime during their first week. 

This interview usually takes from 20 to 45 minutes. If pos- 
sible, the personal history of the employee should be obtained 
beforehand from personnel records and entered on the coun- 
seling interview blank. 

b. The interview.—The employee is urged to raise questions 
about personal needs and employment. Every effort is made 
to meet special requests at this time. The counselor acquaints 
the employee with facilities and resources which will contribute 
to his well-being and a more ready adaptation to the job 
(including an explanation of the availability of the counselor) 
and with his obligations and privileges as an employee. The 
employee handbook, maps of the transportation system, and 
other material as available and needed are given to him. 
Everything possible should be done to make the employee’s 
first experience with the counseling program satisfying and 
helpful, so that he will wish to return if the need arises. 


3. Introduction to supervisor.—In many plants, the counselor may 
be the ideal person to introduce the employee to the supervisor. 
Thereby the counselor and supervisor together can adjust the 
worker to the job with consideration for any special need or 
temporary circumstance which might affect his performance at 
first. These informal contacts also help to promote good rela- 
tionships between supervisors and counselors. 
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4. The follow-up.—In an adequately staffed counseling service, time 
can be taken for a regular follow-up interview with each employee 
within a month of his induction. Visiting both supervisor and 
employee at their place of work and talking to them informally 
there is probably the most effective way of following up. 

b. Counseling employees on a voluntary or referral basis. 


1. Arrangements.—Attention has already been called to the necessity 
for informing employees of the services offered by the counseling 
staff, and for establishing relationships with supervisors which will 
encourage them to refer employees when necessary or desirable. 


2. The interview. 


a. 


d. 


General counseling interviews which are not a part of the 
orientation or exit interview program are sometimes classified 
for research purposes and in monthly summaries as follows: 


1. Initial interview, which applies to the first interview with 
employees already on the job when the counseling program 
is established. This breakdown is useful in showing the 
degree to which older employees accept the counseling 
service. 

2. Renewal interview, which includes. all counseling interviews 
with an employee after the first, excepting only the exit 
interview. 


Many kinds of questions and difficulties are presented in these 
interviews because they are a natural outgrowth of the needs 
and reactions of employees. The counselor will have to draw 
on all his knowledge and employ all his skill and common sense 
to meet them adequately. 

Studies show that, among federal employees in large cities, 
counseling interviews deal most frequently with these subjects 
and in about the order of frequency given: (1) housing; 
(2) budgeting and finances; (3) adjustment to job; (4) adjust- 
ment to community; (5) health; (6) family problems; (7) emo- 
tional and mental disturbances; and (8) legal aid and insurance. 
The elements which must be considered in meeting any one 
problem are defined in the several sections of this statement 
on counseling. The fusing of these elements to help the em- 
ployee solve his problem is a matter for the individual coun- 
selor to work out according to his particular abilities and the 
resources available to him. 

While the person-to-person talk is the fundamental method 
employed in counseling, the counselor who is thoroughly 
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trained in the administration and interpretation of tests, case 
history investigations, and other special procedures may wish 
to use them occasionally. Ordinarily such techniques are not 
needed in employee counseling. Constant use will be made of 
services which can be rendered by others in the plant and in 
the community for the solution of specific problems. 


c. Counseling employees in exit interviews. 


1. 


Arrangements.—Supervisors should send all employees who con- 
sider leaving or who expect to leave to the employee counselor, 
if he is the one designated by the personnel officer to conduct exit 
interviews. If possible, an appointment should be made for the 
interview so that the counselor can make adequate preparation by 
securing background information as needed from the personnel 
records, efficiency ratings, and other sources available. 


The interview.—While the aid of the supervisor in routing em- 
ployees to the counselor is important to the success of an exit 
interview program, it is even more important that the counselor 
have the confidence of employees to such an extent that they will 
seek his aid when circumstances arise which make them wish to 
leave the organization. Only in this way can the exit procedure 
include counseling which will be effective in determining the 
basic causes for, and reducing, turnover. 


d. Working with supervisors and others to effect necessary adjustments. 


1. 


In many ways the counselor is a coordinator of all the activities 
and services of the plant as they converge upon the individual 
employee when he is faced with a particular problem. In that role 
it becomes necessary for the counselor to gather related information | 
from supervisors, health and safety, placement, classification and 
wage administration staffs, and others and to suggest to them, or 
with their help devise, ways of meeting the employee’s need. 
Counselors utilize meetings with small groups of supervisors to 
promote understanding of employee relations functions and to 
exchange information on employee adjustment. These confer- 
ences are especially useful for adding to the supervisors’ knowledge 
of resources available through the counseling unit and to the 
counselors’ information about supervisors’ needs and problems 
in working with employees. Non-personal discussion of specific 
employee needs and of many aspects of supervisory and counseling 
relationships with employees forms an important part of such 
group meetings. 


3. It may seem that by conferring with others about employees the 
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Conferring with management officials concerning personnel policies 
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principle of confidential relationship will be violated. As a matter .—— 
of fact, requests to supervisors and others are usually made on an 
objective basis, so that no use need be made of the more confiden- 
tial items—which, while they may be essential to an understanding 
of the problem in the first place, need not be mentioned in working 
out the solution. The counselor should always obtain the permis- # 
sion of the employee before divulging confidential data. 


and working conditions. PERV I 


1. 


The interviews of employees by counselors sometimes take place 
informally at the employees’ desks or workbenches or wherever a counselor 
and employee may meet. More often, because of the comparative rigidity 
of shifts and work hours, and the necessity for having counselors available 
at a definite place part of the time, the employee goes to the counselor. - 


Through day-to-day contacts with individual employees, who speak ft AND 
freely because they know he has no direct administrative authority 
over them, the counselor has an unparalleled opportunity to gain @ OF 
insight into employee reactions to the policies and practices of iam 
management and to working conditions within the plant. He may 
discover that certain policies or practices which are already having “4 
a favorable effect could be strengthened in some way. On the other == 
hand, whenever convincing evidence of unfavorable circumstances "ST 
is found, the facts should be presented with recommendations for ong 
possible remedies. The counselor is not responsible, however, for for r 
knowing the answer to all the knotty problems that arise in con- “& 
nection with personnel management and should not hesitate tO 
offer factual information without specific recommendations, if that 

is the best that can be done. 





Usually, such information is collected and incorporated in a 
report which is transmitted to responsible officials, who will be 
in a position to revise and modify policies and procedures. Wher- 
ever an employee relations section has been established, recom- 
mendations on any particular problem are formulated by all 
counselors in cooperation with the chief employee relations 
officer, who will then take the proper steps. When a counselor is 
working alone, he will make his report and confer with the person- 
nel officer concerning it. Sometimes procedures are less formal, 
and the give-and-take on such matters can be managed directly 
and with less formality. 








(For confidential use by counseling staff) 
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Ptview record form used in the War Department's counseling program. This form is not filled out 
in the presence of the employee but is completed when the interview is over. 
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The general atmosphere should be as friendly and informal as possible 
under the circumstances. 


Skill in managing the exchanges of the interview is acquired gradually 
and with experience. Interviews dealing with purely informational material 
are usually easy to manage. Those involving personal matters are more 
difficult and are likely to take up too much time unless they are carefully 


directed. The suggestions given here are based on the experiences of 
successful interviewers. 


Counselors should follow all or some of the procedures listed below, 
depending on the circumstances and the problem presented: 


1. Offer the individual opportunity to reveal freely what is on his mind. 
This relieves tension, tends to clarify his problem for him, and gives 
the interviewer insight into the way the employee is thinking and 
feeling. 

2. Ask an occasional question to clarify a statement. In this way the 
counselor may gain more information about the area of difficulty, 
the length of time the problem has existed, and the methods already 
used in dealing with it. 

3. Give encouragement to think through the problem; suggest, or get 
the employee himself to devise, a solution or next step to take. If 
the employee himself decides on a course of action, he is much more 
likely to pursue it than if he is told what to do. Avoid giving advice 
or prescribing a specific course of action unless the circumstances 
make it absolutely necessary. 

4. Show consideration for the person to be interviewed—for example, in 
adjusting your time to his convenience, taking note of his good quali- 
ties, reassuring him, and offering him a choice whenever choice is 
possible. 

5. Ask for advice or suggestions. This approach is often successful in 
winning cooperation and fostering self-confidence. 

There is only one basic rule for counselors to follow in talking to 
employees: Take a sincere interest in what the interviewee is saying and 
try to understand and meet his need. It is especially important to maintain 
a friendly attitude and to avoid dealing with matters in an overly-analytical 
way. 


RECORDS 


A complete but simple and usable set of records is a necessity in a 
counseling program. From accurately kept records information can be 
compiled to show the nature and extent of the counseling being done; to 
give a fair evaluation of the counseling program and of the effects of certain 
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ible - . : : . 
personnel policies; and to give weight to interpretations and recommenda- 
tions to be made to management. ) 
ally Complete utilization of a single record is to be preferred to the partial 
tial | use of several. An individual interview form encourages continuity of 
‘ore | counseling and saves time in all renewal interviews, in that it presents a 
~ concise summary of the employee’s background and of all previous coun- 
0 


seling. Daily and monthly summaries give valuable information on relative 
loads of counselors, trends in the program, additional resources needed, 
Ow, | and the degree and kind of use being made of the counselors’ services. 


ind. 
ives 
and ? 
Job or Union? 
the INCE the Social Security Act’s unemployment compensation provisions became 
law and were accepted by all states and territories, the state boards which 
Ity, administer them have endeavored generally to maintain the status quo as far as 
ady union membership is concerned. 
Language of the federal Social Security Act is in most cases duplicated in the 
state acts, since these were enacted to make the states eligible for participation 
get in the employment security system. The law states that a man may not be denied 
unemployment compensation if he refuses a job where, “as a condition of being 
If employed, he would be required to join a company union, or to resign from or 
ore refrain from joining any bona fide labor organization.” A long line of appeals 
, decisions by review boards (and in one case by a court) interpret this as meaning 
y1ce that if the idle worker is a member of a union whose rules require his expulsion 
1ces if he takes the job offered, he need not take it and is entitled to unemployment 
compensation. 
But recent decisions of unemployment compensation boards of review in at 
in least two states indicate a narrowing construction bitterly resented by organized 
; labor. Boards in Pennsylvania and Colorado have ruled that, unless the prospective 
ali- employer himself demands that the worker resign or change his union affiliation, 
> is the man must take the job. Otherwise he is not entitled to compensation. 


Thus, in a recent case it was held by the Colorado Industrial Commission that 
A. J. Borgheinck had been offered suitable employment, even though it was shown 
in he would lose a carpenters’ union membership of 23 years’ standing, $500 in life 
insurance, $250 in burial benefits, and the rights to a pension or to a place in the 
carpenters’ home. In this case union officials testified that, if the man took the 


to offered job, the union would have to expel him. 
—Business Week 8/28/43 
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INCENTIVES FOR INDIRECT WORKERS 


By ALBERT RAMOND 


President 
The Bedaux Company, Incorporated 


While the application of incentive pay to indirect workers is likely to improve their 
performance substantially, the very nature of indirect work makes its control and 
measurement difficult. Mr. Ramond here classifies indirect workers and offers some 
practical solutions for the application of incentive compensation to these groups. 


ECENTLY there has been heightened interest in the general subject 

of incentive pay. This interest is due primarily to the present necessity 
of making the best possible use of our industrial manpower and also to the 
fact that wage increases attributable to incentive plans are exempted under 
the wage stabilization program. As regards the first factor, it has been a 
contention of the proponents of wage incentives that the interest, good will 
and effort of workers are stimulated through incentive pay. It is also 
claimed that incentive pay is the fairest means known to provide legitimate 
additional rewards to workers who display extra skill or put forth extra 
effort resulting in performance beyond a reasonable standard or norm. 
Under the wage stabilization program, employers are no longer. free to 
reward workers’ good performance, whether individually or collectively, 
as they see fit. Opportunities for upgrading workers and for recognizing 
increased skill and improved performance have been sharply limited. In 
many cases, under present War Labor Board policies, they are practically 
nil. Hence, the increased interest in incentive pay. 

A number of labor unions are now on record with specific endorse- 
ments of properly established wage incentive plans. Probably the greater 
part of organized labor, however, has expressed doubts or open opposition. 
Whatever the declared reasons for this opposition, it is fundamentally re- 
lated to two major problems. The first is that, since wage incentive pro- 
motes higher labor productivity, it also seems to aggravate unemployment 
in periods of limited industrial activity. The second is the fear that, since 
wage incentive leads to a higher total wage level, it may be used by manage- 
ment as an argument against a higher level of basic wages. It is not the 
intention to discuss here the pros and cons of these questions, but rather 
to consider the practical possibilities and limitations of wage incentives, 
their desirable basic: objectives, and practical solutions for application of 
incentives to indirect workers. 
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At present, no specific directive has been issued making it necessary to 
put all workers in a plant on incentive even though all or some of the 
productive, or direct, workers have the opportunity to earn extra incentive 


pay. In a decision on October 2, 1943—in a dispute between the Electric 


Auto-Lite Company of Toledo and Local 12, United Automobile Workers 
of America (C.I.O.), involving a union demand for wage increases for 
straight-time workers because of the disparity between their rates and the 
earnings of employees on incentive—the Regional War Labor Board of 
Cleveland denied such an increase. Because of the importance of the issue 
presented, the Board Chairman, Mr. Lewis M. Gill, reviewed the case and 
rendered an opinion stating that the fact that the introduction or opera- 
tion of an incentive system results in substantially greater earnings for in- 
centive workers than for hourly-rated employees is not in itself sufficient 
reason to warrant an increase to the latter. 

Since the War Labor Board must pass upon any proposal for incentive 
pay, whether to direct or indirect workers, the decisions and opinions of 
the Board are of considerable interest. Generally speaking, the Board seems 
ready to approve proposals for incentive pay made jointly by labor and 
management so long as such proposals do not increase costs and conform 
to the principle that the productivity of the individuals or groups involved 
must be high enough to justify the additional incentive pay. 


A GUIDING PRINCIPLE 

In an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 24, Mr. John W. Nickerson, Director of the Management Consultant 
Division of the War Production Board, outlined 16 points which he be- 
lieved to be desirable guiding principles in any wage incentive plan. These 
points are in line with the War Labor Board’s decisions and opinions. In 
Point No. 15, Mr. Nickerson said: “It is often felt desirable to include indi- 
rect workers in the incentive plan even when the measurement of their pro- 
duction is impracticable. If this is done and they are paid a bonus com- 
mensurate with the production of measured employees, the indirect man- 
hours should in some way be correlated to some measurable unit, such as 
total production or direct employee hours, so that indirect labor overhead 
costs may be kept under control.” 

In analyzing the results achieved from the application of incentive 
plans to indirect workers, it should be kept in mind, first, that the very 
nature of indirect work makes its effective control generally more—and 
sometimes much more—difficult than control of most productive operations. 
This fact, and the irregularities and fluctuating conditions often associated 
with indirect work, make the productivity of indirect workers almost in- 
variably less than that of direct workers, with or without wage incentive. 
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Everything else being equal, therefore, opportunities for improvement in 
yuang 8 PP P 
performance and labor utilization are greater within the indirect workers’ 
groups than among direct or production workers. 


While the application of incentive pay to indirect workers is thus 
likely to result in substantial improvements, it may also present some very 
special and difficult problems. This is particularly true if the sound prin- 
ciples outlined by the War Labor Board and by the War Production Board 
are adhered to. 

In many cases of indirect work the important consideration is not so 
much the economical use of the indirect workers as it is their effectiveness 
—that is, their influence on the performance of the production groups. In 
such cases, the best solution is to provide an incentive primarily related to 
the performance of the direct workers but also qualified by the indirect 
workers’ own productivity. 


PLANT-WIDE INCENTIVES 


In those industries which may be classified as strictly war and there- 
fore temporary industries, the idea, recently endorsed by War Production 
Board Vice Chairman C. E. Wilson, of plant-wide incentives covering all 
employees may be a practical, simple and ready solution, particularly when 
the plant is not too large and is a well-integrated production unit. It may 
be assumed then that all the workers, whether direct or indirect, can team 
up together for better, results. These cases, however, are limited, since most 
plants manufacture articles of so diverse a character that the performance 
of a certain group or department has little or no influence on the per- 
formance of other groups. In such cases, the principle suggested by Mr. 
Wilson may be applied to smaller groups, constituting more integrated pro- 
duction units but still including everyone in the group. In either case, the 
indirect workers are assumed to have a common interest with the produc- 
tion workers in doing their best to contribute to the good performance of 
the entire group or plant, and they receive the average credit of the group 
or the plant. 

Whether this or a more individualized plan is followed, experience 
indicates that, unless there is a fair and reasonable relationship between 
extra pay and the value and quality of performance, the incentive wage 
will almost certainly lead to difficulties. This applies as much to indirect 
workers as it does to direct workers. Any incentive plan under which this 
fair relationship obviously does not exist is bound to fall in disrepute 
with either workers or management, or both, and thereby lose its beneficial 
effect. From a long-range point of view, therefore, it is highly desirable 
that incentive to indirect workers be predicated on the same fundamentals 
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as are recognized in sound incentive plans for direct workers—namely, on 
a reasonable and fair measurement of performance. 


By performance we, of course, mean more than quantity production, 
since the desired performance may involve not only a quantitative element 
but also a qualitative element or a time element. Or it may involve pro- 
duction costs. Performance, both for direct or indirect workers, may 
embrace any or a combination of these factors. 


TYPES OF INDIRECT WORKERS 


Indirect workers may be classified roughly into two groups. The first 
group consists of those whose work is essentially of a service nature—whose 
functions are to provide service to production workers, and whose per- 
formance is directly related to the quality and effectiveness of that service. 
In this group may be included transportation workers; crane operators; 
truckers directly serving production workers; tool and maintenance men 
who are permanently assigned to certain production groups and whose 
duties are to provide and maintain tools and machinery in good order 
so as to avoid delays and interruptions in production; setup men whose 
good work will materially facilitate high production and satisfactory quality; 
and line inspectors who may—through diligence and close attention—detect 
bad work promptly and so minimize rejects and delays. 


All these functions are of direct help to the production workers, whose 
performance is influenced favorably or unfavorably by the efficiency of 
the indirect workers. The predominant factor in any incentive plan applied 
to such groups must, therefore, be the performance of the direct groups 
served, whether with respect to quantity, quality, schedules or costs. But 
since good indirect service may be achieved through an excessive amount 
of indirect labor and, therefore, with actual low indirect labor utilization, 
it is necessary to bring into the picture a consideration of labor utilization 
for the indirect groups. This may be achieved by establishing ratios of 
indirect labor usage to that of direct labor, or by direct measurement of 
indirect workers whenever this is feasible. The incentive pay procedure 
for indirect workers is, therefore, based upon the performance of the direct 
workers served, modified by the degree of utilization of the indirect workers 
themselves. 


Just as it is desirable to provide as accurate a measure as possible of 
performance of direct workers and to employ that measure as a basis of 
incentive pay, so is it desirable, even where the major factor is the influence 
of the indirect worker’s performance on that of a direct worker, to measure 
the utilization of indirect workers with sufficient exactitude to accord this 
factor of credit a fair and proper influence on the final credit. How far 
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one should go in that direction is purely a matter of practicability and op- 
portunity. If the plan is designed to be permanent, every effort should be 
made to carry the measurement far enough to be reasonably sure that it 
expresses fairly accurately the degree of utilization of the indirect workers 
involved. If, on the other hand, the conditions are expected to be of more 
limited duration, then estimation and judgment may be employed to a 
greater extent, so long as a reasonable effort is made to arrive at a fair answer. 


PERFORMANCE UNDER VARIABLE CONDITIONS 


The second general group of indirect workers includes those whose 
functions, while essential to the operations of the plant, do not closely 
or directly influence the performance of the production workers. These 
functions, like those of the first group, may also influence quantity, quality, 
schedules and costs, but only remotely; and their influence on the per- 
formance of the production workers is more remote. Included in this 
category are general construction, maintenance and repair groups, some 
transportation groups, receiving and shipping departments, etc. The pre- 
dominant, if not the only legitimate, performance factor in these groups 
is that of their own utilization and productivity, since the performance 
of the production groups is largely unrelated to their own. It is therefore 
necessary to provide a measure of the utilization of those groups either 
by individual, by group or by department, very much in the way that 
such a measure is provided for direct workers. The “hitch” is that it is 
generally much more difficult to evaluate the performance of these indirect 
groups. Here it is no longer a question of pieces produced, but more often 
a question of irregular, greatly varying conditions. It is, however, possible 
and practicable to provide a satisfactory yardstick of performance if the 
problem is approached not with the object of measuring the particular 
conditions existing at the moment but with the object of determining the 
nature of the variables that influence the amount of work required and 
then determining the proper relationship between each of those variables 
and the manpower requirements. 

In a shipping department, for example, this involves consideration 
of the number of orders shipped, the number of items per order, the 
weight of the shipped orders, the kinds of packing or containers, whether 
shipped by truck or by freight car, etc. If the relative importance of each 
of these items and the corresponding manpower requirements are properly 
determined, it is possible to arrive at a formula—including the various 
factors that affect the day’s or the week’s actual operations—which provides 
a representative index of the worker’s productivity. This indicates standard 
work requirements, which vary in the proper relationship with variations 
in conditions. 
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In some cases, a straight average based on tonnage or some other simple 
factor will suffice, but those are the exceptions. Take a steel mill, for 
example: The shipping of a ton of heavy rails requires considerably less 
labor than the shipping of a ton of small tubing. Unless the proportion 
of rails to tubing is constant—which, of course, is never the case—an average 
figure per ton will not provide even an approximate measurement and 
will cause incentive wages to fluctuate without any relationship to good 
or poor performance. In most industries, similar changing conditions are 
a normal occurrence. Seldom does such a thing as an average condition 
prevail over any great length of time. An approach made strictly on an 
average basis will not only give credits greatly at variance with actual 
performance from day to day and week to week, but is liable to result in 
tighter or looser credits, either of which lead to dissatisfaction and trouble. 
The only possible remedy would be continuous adjustments in the nei 
which is impractical and often impossible. 

In many plants, the general construction, repair and maintenance 
groups form a substantial part of the payroll. ‘They may constitute as much 
as 50 per cent of the total payroll in the case of chemical processes, where 
complex equipment is used and relatively few direct operators are needed. 
These functions are sometimes so complicated, however, that it is doubtful 
whether one should attempt to put them on incentive at all. The guiding 
considerations should be the attitude and expected reaction of labor, the 
size of the payroll, the difficulty of operating the plan, and the probable 
net benefits. —The variables are almost always so great that no average 
figure can be employed. For example, it is a common practice to make 
major repairs on major items of equipment when production is slack—thus 
a standard figure, or budget, based upon production could not be used as 
an incentive basis. Even when need for continuous maximum production 
requires the making of repairs under high production conditions, there is 
seldom any real relationship between the amount of this indirect work and 
the production of the plant. The need for repair and maintenance of 
plant and equipment also varies greatly with the type of equipment used 
and the intensity of production. Generally speaking, new equipment, with 
roller or ball bearings, electric drives, etc., requires less maintenance than 
older equipment, with friction bearings, belt drives, etc. Continuous, full- 
capacity production may cause equipment wear and tear at a much higher 
rate per unit of output than would production at a more moderate pace. 
The product manufactured may also exert a good deal of influence. Certain 
products requiring greater precision of manufacture demand a much higher 
degree of equipment maintenance. 

The same extremely variable situation exists in the shops which serve 
the needs of repair and construction crews. Today, for instance, a broken 
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crankshaft from a punch press may have to be welded and refinished; but 
this particular task may not have to be performed again for weeks, months 
or years, and tomorrow’s work may be wholly different. The usual tech- 
nique of work measurement through time studies and standards covering 
all operations is thus clearly not applicable here. 


SYNTHETIC CONSTRUCTION OF STANDARD WORK REQUIREMENTS 


And yet it may be desirable or necessary to provide these workers 
with opportunities for extra pay comparable to those of other workers on 
incentive, since possibilities of improvement are likely to be substantial. 
These considerations have led many managements to seek a measure of 
the work done dependable enough to form an acceptable basis for incentive 
pay. Here again, the only known practical way to accomplish this is to 
determine the variables of the work and their characteristics and then to 
make sufficient field studies to ascertain how these variables and character- 
istics rate and vary—instead of attempting the endless task of establishing 
standards for each operation. This means that, instead of studying’ a job 
as such, the job is divided into elementary operations and each of these 
elements is studied in relation to weight, shape, location and other pertinent 
factors. Other jobs are similarly studied, and eventually it is possible to 
tabulate the results and to determine curves and scales indicating in each 
case the proper relationships between the various factors and the man- 
power requirements. On any new job, the work is first divided into elements 
corresponding to those selected during the basic studies; the same factors 
of weight, shape, type of operation, location, etc., are then determined; 
and the corresponding amount of labor required is obtained from the 
previously established data. 


This is what is known as synthetic building up of standard work re- 
quirements; and, if blueprints and specifications are available, it can be 
undertaken in advance of the work. However, the fact that many repair 
operations are of indefinite scope until the repair work is actually being 
done often makes such predetermination impossible. For example, a repair 
crew begins to tear down a certain piece of equipment in order to change 
a defective bearing. While doing this, however, they find a defect in 
another part of the equipment which must, of course, be taken care of. 
The work involved is thus greatly increased over the original expectation. 
Since it was not known beforehand just what work would be required, 
no one could estimate the labor value of the work with any degree of 
accuracy, even through use of the pre-established basic data. . A practical 
solution is to have the foreman, or an inspector or floor checker, record 
the work as it is being done, so that it is possible to apply the basic data 
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as the work progresses and arrive at a result which reflects the actual rather 
than the anticipated work. 


COST VS. BENEFITS 


Naturally, the cost of maintaining this procedure is relatively high. 
The cost, for all clerical and payroll work, production recording, time- 
keeping, maintenance and application of standard work requirements, 
may range from g per cent to as high as 7 per cent of the payroll covered. 
On the other hand, the returns have been correspondingly high. Over a 
period of years, cost reductions of as much as 50 per cent of the payroll 
—after providing for substantial extra incentive pay—have been achieved 
for all maintenance and repair groups. This improvement is understand- 
able when it is realized that the supervision of repair crews is difficult 
and not very effective. Men are dispersed over large areas, far apart from 
one another, in locations difficult of access, while the varied nature of the 
work makes it difficult to evaluate performance. The performance of these 
groups, therefore, depends largely on individual willingness and. effort, 
and this makes it all the more desirable to provide a measure of performance 
and a corresponding incentive. 


Such procedures have been successfully employed in the steel, meat 
packing, food processing, chemical and glass industries, in plants where 
the maintenance groups numbered as few as 25 to as many as several 
thousand workers. 


INCENTIVES FOR INSPECTION 


Another class of indirect labor which also sometimes assumes con- 
siderable importance is inspection. Without going into details, which 
would of necessity vary from plant to plant, we may describe briefly a 
typical case, which includes floor inspectors, regular inspectors, re-inspectors 
and final inspectors. The first group is analogous to other indirect groups 
working closely with direct or productive workers. Its purpose is to prevent 
defective work if possible and to detect it immediately if it occurs—all with 
a minimum of interference with production. The incentive factors, there- 
fore, should be in inverse ratio to the percentage of rejects found through 
subsequent inspection and in direct relation to the performance of the 
direct workers. 


The second group’s purpose is to find all defective parts, but to do 
this with a minimum expenditure of manpower. The incentive here should 
be directed to promote thorough but economical inspection. This may 
be achieved by granting greater credit for rejects than for good pieces. 
Since most operations of this nature deal with variable conditions and 
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a fluctuating percentage of rejects, credits should be applied on a sliding 
scale giving a greater total when rejects run high, but not necessarily in 
direct ratio to the increase in rejects. 


The third group re-inspects previously rejected parts to see whether 
they are really defective, and so acts as a check on the second group. Its 


incentive, if any, should encourage the finding of good pieces erroneously 
classified as rejects. 


The fourth group, or final inspection, re-inspects a portion of the 
finished product ready for shipment. It acts as the final check and arbiter 
and, as such, should be accorded no direct incentive one way or the other. 


Summing up, the essential fact to remember is that any incentive 
plan—whether for direct or indirect workers—must provide a close relation- 
ship between performance and pay. Not only management but the workers 
themselves will be dissatisfied with an incentive which does not provide 
that relationship, even if it pays something for nothing. Workers realize 
that such a situation is a potential source of trouble because of the in- 
equities and inequalities it creates. The old philosophy of averages, taking 
the lean with the fat, does not rate with labor any better than with manage- 
ment, as labor naturally sees the lean more readily than the fat. What 
the workers want—or, at least, the fair-minded workers, who form the 
great majority—is the feeling that their rewards are proportionate to their 
effort, application and skill. It is the duty and responsibility of manage- 
ment to satisfy this need. 


Help Wanted! 


RMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancaster, Penna., couldn’t recruit enough 

labor by orthodox methods, so it tossed the whole problem to its advertising 
department. Ad men, in a carnival mood, staged a bang-up campaign that has 
brought 5,000 new workers to the company since March. Here’s how: 

Billboards were set up throughout the community, car cards placed in trolleys, 
spot announcements brdadcast from the local radio station. Big display ads in 
local papers showed former housewives, storekeepers, clerks now doing patriotic, 
profitable work at Armstrong. A trailer, installed in the center of town, contained 
a photographic exhibit depicting plant conditions, a live worker doing an actual 
Armstrong job, descriptive folders, and personnel office interviewers. A movie 
history of Armstrong was displayed in the local theater, and company products 
were featured in a public building. Employees also received cards to give to their 


friends to serve as an introduction to the company’s personnel office. 
—Executives’ War Digest (Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 
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THE WARTIME PROGRAM OF THE 
APPRENTICE-TRAINING SERVICE 


By WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Director, Apprentice-Training Service 
War Manpower Commission 


The War Manpower Commission’s Apprentice-Training Service supplies a general 
diagnostic service to industry, assisting in the analysis of training needs and in 
the organization of both apprenticeship and short-term training programs. This 
article outlines the Service’s wartime role, and describes how it has maintained 
apprentice training by encouraging the use of older workers, 16/17-year-olds, 
handicapped persons, and other marginal groups. 


M* PURPOSE in this article is to point out how the work of the Ap- 
prentice-Training Service fits into the total training services provided 
by the War Manpower Commission and other government agencies; how 
our war training activities differ from our peacetime responsibilities; and 
how we have attempted to meet our toughest problem—maintaining a 
reasonable level of apprentices in training in the face of the manpower 
demands of the armed forces. j 


ALL TYPES OF TRAINING ARE INCLUDED 


It might be well to state at the outset that the ATS now helps industry 
in the development of short-term training programs as well as apprentice- 
ship, makes over-all training recommendations not limited to the skilled 
trades, and advises on technical problems in the training of women as well 
as of men. This explanation is necessary Jest the name of our agency be 
misleading. It should also be noted here that the ATS, unlike other 
training agencies, does not give training courses, nor does it provide text 
material. It does not hold that any specific type of training is the sole 
answer to industry’s wartime training probler is. Our job is to serve as an 
impartial consultant to the employer and to assist him in analyzing his 
training needs and in setting up a training program which will develop 
the skills needed to meet production requirements. 

The Apprentice-Training Service was originally established under an 
Act of Congress to set up standards to guide industry in employing and 
training apprentices; to bring management and labor together to formulate 
plans for the training of apprentices; to appoint such national committees 
as might be needed; and to promote general acceptance of the standards 
and procedures agreed upon. A good start had been made toward carry- 
ing out this mandate when it became apparent that a vast expansion of 
employment would occur under what we then termed our rearmament 
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program. The situation was so serious that it was decided industry should 
be encouraged to give far greater attention to over-all worker training 
than was possible through the regular apprenticeship procedures. 


SHORT-TERM TRAINING FOR ADVANCING WORKERS 


Taking a leaf from our apprenticeship book, which had demonstrated 
the value of joint action by management and labor in organizing programs 
for the training of apprentices, we decided to follow much the same pro- 
cedure. A national committee, composed of representatives of management 
and labor, was assigned to consider the problem of employing and training 
persons in skills below the apprenticeship level. After weighing the prob- 
lems which were then foreseeable, this committee and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship recommended certain principles and procedures 
which could be considered basic. Both committees recognized that the 
primary objective should be to train workers quickly for specific defense 
jobs. It was recognized, too, that there was danger in over-training, that 
is, establishing lengthy training periods for jobs in which workers could 
become proficient in a reasonably short time. 

A brand-new generic term, “Advancing Worker,” was coined to de- 
scribe the program being formulated. This term was selected because 
other terms used to describe training programs had acquired a bad odor or 
were preempted by other programs. However, a name for a program, like 
one for a new. product, may appeal to the designers, but in the end it is the 
customers’ acceptance that counts. In some instances we find that the term 
“advancing worker” is ideally suited to certain training programs. In other 
cases, because of custom, union contract terminology, or some other reason, 
it is replaced by the term favored by the employer or bargaining agency or 
both. Thus we long since decided not to waste time and effort in attempt- 
ing to popularize a term which may or may not prove useful after the war. 

We felt that the conduct of this training activity would not require 
a particularly difficult transition for most of the ATS staff. Every member 
was initially selected because of his experience with training in the skilled 
trades, and all have had broad experience either in organizing or conduct- 
ing apprenticeship programs. Under prevailing conditions, not all war 
industry's labor force can be trained through apprenticeship; but much of 
the principle involved in complete training for a skilled trade applies to the 
training of a machine specialist or an operator, who is learning part—usually 
a very small part—of a skilled trade. 


ADVANCING WORKER STANDARDS 


Aside from the question of terminology, which we consider a minor 
matter, the advancing worker standards which follow have proved sound, 
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Any advancing worker program should include: 


— 
. 


A description of each job for which a training program has been 
designed, covering the work processes to be taught and including an 
accurate statement of working conditions on each such job. 

2. A statement indicating what types of persons shall be considered 
eligible for training, and the procedures and devices to be employed 
in selecting them. 

3. Provision for the establishment of a record system covering the 
progress and advancement of the individual “advancing worker.” 

4. Provision for adequate supervision and instruction in shop work. 

5. Provision for related technical instruction where this facilitates 
performance of the job. 

6. Provision for payment, throughout the training period, of wage 
rates equal to at least the minimum rates for every job classification 
in which the worker is successively employed. 

7. A statement to the effect that, in the interest of national defense, the 
prescribed training period for “advancing workers” on each process 
shall be the minimum required for competence in that process. 

8. Provision for the development of advancing worker programs by 

cooperative arrangement between the employer and his employees. 

(Where a joint apprenticeship committee exists, this committee’s 

participation in the formulation of the program is essential.) 


From the practical viewpoint, there is little purpose in attempting to 
define short-term training too rigidly. The objective is to meet production 
needs in a particular plant. Therefore the training to be done, if it is to 
be effective, must be based on an analysis of the plant’s labor needs. Plants 
in the same community that manufacture identical products frequently 
require training of a different character. This may be due to differences 
in the way production is engineered, to the use of different equipment, or 
to differences in the degrees of skill of the plants’ employees. Again, some 
products are mass-produced and others are produced almost wholly by hand. 
Obviously the kind of training needed in such varied situations cannot 
well be described in one definition or be said to be covered by a single 
program, except in a general mariner. 


In making a training analysis it may be found, for example, that a 
plant will lose 25 per cent of its men to the military forces within a period 
of six months. Obviously some means must be devised to replace these 
men without causing a drop in production. Formerly the employer solved 
this problem, or thought he did, by the simple expedient of obtaining de- 
ferments. This device may no longer be resorted to indiscriminately. Now 
it is imperative that he set up a training program specifically designed to 
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prepare other workers to move rapidly into jobs vacated by drafted em- 
ployees. If production is to be maintained, this replacement training can- 
not be a slipshod affair; it must be planned. It must extend to the training 
of replacements for each of the workers that will be moved up; and it must 
prepare new workers to come into the plant at the lower levels of skill. 

Even in the simple, but constantly recurring, situation referred to 
here, a variety of training methods may have to be brought into play. For 
the more skilled jobs it may be necessary to provide on-the-job training for 
each of the worker: being prepared for upgrading. Some, possibly all— 
depending on the } b requirements and previous training—will need some 
training in basic sub ects related to the new job, as well as in the mechanics 
of the job. The new workers will either be trained expressly in a school 
for the jobs they are to fill, or they may be trained on the job. How they 
will be trained depends on the facilities in the community. There is no 
over-all answer to the problem; each plant must analyze its own situation, 
spot its own needs, and then develop a program that will meet those needs. 

To borrow a medical term, we might say that the Apprentice-Training 
Service supplies a general diagnostic service to war industries. The question 
might well be raised: Why cannot war plants and essential services do all 
this themselves? Actually, a number of plants with trained personnel are 
doing it. On the average, though, top management is too close to the woods 
to see the trees; it has been so busy with a host of general problems—e.g., 
producing unfamiliar items, complying with priorities and other require- 
ments, and manning its plants—that many of the technical problems of train- 
ing have become acute before their existence was even recognized. Par- 
ticularly is this true of small plants and those that were small but have 
since expanded. 

Recently a member of our staff was assigned to assist a company whieh 
had been awarded a contract to build landing ships for the Navy. In 
analyzing this company’s training problem, he found that it had previously 
been the custom to hire skilled men and refer them to the foremen, who 
in turn would put them to work. Since they possessed the requisite skills, 
the foremen never had to give thought to the difference between super- 
vising a trained and an untrained crew. When the company accepted the 
Navy contract, however, there were few skilled men available; and, con- 
sequently, it was essential that it undertake a training program for the 
foremen as one of its first moves. The idea, in retrospect, seems elementary, 
but so was the idea of an eraser for a lead pencil. 


LABOR RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


In assisting essential war industries to organize training programs, 
we do not overlook the labor relations aspects of employment and training. 
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Here again it is difficult in a few words to indicate what is done, because 
the problem calls for individual treatment in each plant. Generally our 
ficld representative, making an over-all training analysis, learns what union, 
if any, is the bargaining agency. He also ascertains to what extent the 
terms of the bargaining agreement may limit operation of the program he 
wants to recommend to the plant. Frequently it is found, for example, 
that, when the bargaining agreement was reached, the employment and 
training of women on a broad scale were not foreseen. If women are to be 
employed, certain problems clearly require negotiation. However, a union’s 
interest in training is not confined to the technical features of the bargain- 
ing agreement but embraces other factors affecting the welfare of its 
members. 


Consequently, armed with the analysis he has made of the plant’s 
training problem and with a knowledge of its labor relations, the field 
representative is now prepared to discuss his recommendations with man- 
agement and, at an appropriate time, with officials of the labor organ- 
ization. Frequently, as a result of favorable experience in other plants, 
a joint management-labor committee is then established to prepare a train- 
ing policy to which both the employer and union can subscribe. In some 
cases it has been found necessary to formulate a supplement to the bar- 
gaining agreement to facilitate the employment and training program which 
is to be undertaken. 


In conducting the training program, the services of one or more other 
training agencies may be utilized. In making training recommendations, 
therefore, the ATS representative advises on the services available from 
other training agencies. He is also prepared to refer management to appro- 
priate authorities on laws or regulations affecting the employment of various 
classes of workers, particularly women and minors. 


TRAINING APPRENTICES IN WARTIME 


In assisting a plant, we endeavor to give adequate attention to all its 
training needs—what it should do now, and what it will need to do in a 
year or more. This raises the question of training workers through ap- 
prenticeship for all-round skills. Thoughtful persons have questioned 
whether a war industry should attempt to train apprentices when every 
effort must be directed toward getting out production. These persons 
probably would say that it is impossible to train apprentices now, because 
all the physically qualified in the normal apprentice age group are, or 
soon will be, in the armed forces. Fortunately, this situation was recog- 
nized over a year ago, when we analyzed data on the probable manpower 
requirements of the Army and Navy. The whole problem was referred to 
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the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship—our management-labor policy 
committee—for advice. 


APPRENTICESHIP OBJECTIVES FOR WAR NEEDS 


The report issued by that Committee is of such significance that it 
should constitute reference material for every personnel manager and train- 
ing director. In substance the report recommended: 

1. That every reasonable effort be made to continue the training of 

apprentices in essential war industries. 

2. That each apprenticeship program be based on an analysis of the 
probable labor needs of the individual plant. 

3. That the apprenticeship program be so established as to permit as 
early completion as possible of apprenticeship during wartime. 

4. That those responsible for existing apprenticeship programs be en- 
couraged to graduate advanced apprentices into skilled worker classi- 
fications as quickly as they prove themselves competent to perform 
the work of the trade. 


GROUPS AVAILABLE FOR APPRENTICESHIP 


In this report the Federal Committee recognized the probability that 
practically all apprentices and even the younger all-round skilled workers, 
regardless of the importance of their skills, would be called to military 
service before the war ends. As a consequence, it offered recommendations 
concerning the types of persons to be considered for apprenticeship train- 
ing. Since these recommendations have already proved both sound and 
wholly practicable, they are worth repeating: 


1. Where a plant needs all-round skilled workers at the earliest pos- 
sible time, apprentices should be selected from those groups of work- 
ers least likely to be called to military service. These include: vet- 
erans of the present war, older workers with family responsibilities, 
men classified as 4F, handicapped persons (these are usually covered 
by the 4F designation), and women (for some trades). 

2. Where a plant is not in immediate need of all-round skilled workers 
but has the facilities for training them, it should be encouraged to 
establish an apprenticeship program for 16/17-year-old boys and to 
provide for their continued attendance at high school. 


OLDER WORKERS AS APPRENTICES 


All these recommendations have proved practical. As could be ex- 
pected, numerous objections were raised regarding each of them. With 
respect to older men, the most common complaint was that men of that 
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age would not care to be called apprentices; they could not be expected 
to learn a skilled trade; nor could they subsist on apprentice wages. In 
other words, the objector tended to convince himself beforehand that he 
couldn’t get apprentices or, if he could get them, that they couldn’t be 
trained. 

It has taken time to convince industry that it must train replacements 
for the men being called to service. But many plants have since under- 
taken training programs to replace the skilled workers they have lost or 
expect to lose. Reports of training results are gratifying. It has been 
found that many older employees who have had partial experience in a 
trade welcome an opportunity to receive extra training qualifying them 
as all-round skilled workers. Older men do just about as well as the 
younger ones in the training process. Incidentally, the wage question poses 
no difficulties at all, because the worker is transferred to apprenticeship 
status without loss of pay and is granted credit for past experience, thus 
entitling him to one or more pay raises even before he completes his ap- 
prenticeship. 


TRAINING OF VETERANS AND HANDICAPPED AS APPRENTICES 


The recommendation which has created greatest interest is that bear- 
ing on utilization of veterans. A great many apprenticeship programs. now 
provide specifically for use of returning veterans. Many employers have 
indicated they would be only too glad either to expand their present pro- 
grams or to organize new ones if they could recruit a sufficient number 
of veterans to train as apprentices. 


It is significant that many labor organizations are conducting regular 
campaigns among local unions on behalf of apprenticeship for veterans. 
Several state federations of labor have passed resolutions calling for action 
by their state officers to assure veterans adequate apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, one state federation of labor has already held a confer- 
ence, participated in by representatives of employer organizations and in- 
terested government agencies, which has resulted in a coordinated plan 
of action for each of the agencies participating. 


16-YEAR-OLDS AS APPRENTICES 


Much could be said about the recommendation relating to apprentice- 
ship programs for 16-year-old boys. Recognizing the uncertainties of war, 
we are unable to offer any assurance whatever that the boy of 16 today 
will not be in the Army or Navy when he reaches his eighteenth birthday. 
Consequently we must in all honesty lay the cards on the table so that no 
one can later feel he was misled. When the question of training 16-year- 
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olds was placed before it, the Federal Committee took the position that 
industry ought to instil in as many of these young people as possible a 
feeling that they belong to industry—that they have already taken root, 
so to speak, in the economic life of the nation. And it maintained that this 
viewpoint is even more practical than it is social, for in apprenticeship pro- 
grams the trainees immediately become producers, with the result that the 
nation benefits from their newly acquired skills today on the production 
line and later when they are called to military service: 


In the year that has elapsed since that report was issued, several or- 
ganizations which established apprenticeship programs for boys have ap- 
prised us of results. Practically all have been solicitous to see that high 
school work be continued. Some have even gone so far as to bring the 
high school into the plant, instead of sending the boys to the school; and 
related trade subjects, under these circumstances, .are taught the appren- 
tices under normal classroom conditions. Experience with respect to de- 
portment, ability to learn, and ability to turn out work, they report, com- 
pares favorably with that of apprentices of 18 or 19 years of age. 

While no hard and fast conclusions can be drawn as to results, the 
most suitable place for 16-year-old apprentices appears to be in the larger 
plants, where fairly close supervision can be exercised and where a suf- 
ficient number can be employed to justify special arrangements with high 
or vocational schools for continuance of high school work. Judging from 
the successful experience of plants which have pioneered in the training 
of these boys, areas now experiencing difficulty in securing workers should 
obtain much relief from setting up sound apprenticeship programs of this 
kind. One of the principle advantages is that the boys themselves may be 
found in the community, and their employment therefore does not put 
additional strain on local facilities and services. 


What I have said here regarding the wartime program of the Appren- 
tice-Training Service bears out a statement I recently made to a group of 
personnel men and training directors in the South. We have based our 
program on the principle that training needs in war industry must be tied 
directly to the needs for production of war material. To say that war 
industry requires apprenticeship, short-term training, supervisory training, 
engineering training, or any other type of training does not accurately de- 
scribe the situation. War production—that is, war industry—does not need 
training as such. What it needs and must have are. the skilled workers 
training produces. This then, in summary, is the objective of the Appren- 
tice-Training Service: to assist war industry to develop the kind of skilled 
workers it needs to perform the essential jobs that must be performed. 
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NEW CLAUSES IN LABOR AGREEMENTS 


By JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 


What changes have labor agreements undergone in the first two years of war, and 
how symptomatic are these of trends in the collective bargaining process? In the 
following study of 300 contracts, Mr. Bambrick shows how labor and management 
are anticipating the problems of demobilization by including a diversity of military 
service clauses in their agreements; and how problems of union responsibility, war-- 
time strikes and production slowdowns, etc., have been approached through other 


clauses. A number of typical clauses are cited to illustrate the new demands being 
made by labor. 


ERTAINLY significant, and perhaps indicative of the trend of labor 
relations in general, is the crystallization of thought underlying new 
clauses and amendments in labor agreements. Close analysis of such new 
clauses might lead one to many conclusions concerning the direction of the 
collective bargaining process, but it is perhaps sufficient to point to the ap- 
parent trends revealed. : 

A study of 300 labor agreements, 75 of which were signed in 1943, seems 
to indicate the following labor relations trends: 

1. The formulation of methods of solving the postwar economic prob- 
lems of employees. 

2. The refinement of military service clauses to cover contingencies not 
provided for in previous agreements. 

3. An effort to make the union a responsible party to the labor agree- 
ment. 

4. Full realization on the part of both labor and management that the 
labor agreement is directly related to the war effort, and that the 
agreement should insure productive stability not only for the duration 
of the war but through the difficult transition to a postwar economy. 

5. An effort on the part of unions to incorporate employee benefits, such 
as group life insurance, hospitalization, death benefits, etc., in the 
labor agreement: 

To indicate clearly these possible collective bargaining trends, a dis- 
cussion of some of the more pertinent new clauses and amendments in labor 
agreements follows. In order that the study may be of practical value, the 
actual wording of typical new clauses and amendments is used whenever 
possible. The discussion follows the above enumerated order. 

In this brief study it was noted that certain agreements seemed especial- 
ly progressive in their approach to the labor problem. These agreements 
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generally contained numerous new clauses. However, by far the prepon- 
derance of the labor agreements examined adhered to the usual pattern 
and were of little value in supplying new clauses or amendments. It is for 
that reason there have been quoted, in some cases, more than one clause 
from the same labor agreement. 


Clauses on Postwar Economic Problems 


A problem that has been of grave concern to both management and 
labor is that of postwar conversion to peacetime products and peacetime 
production goals. Management is planning for V-Day; it realizes full well 
that, if it is not properly prepared to swing quickly into the production of 
needed postwar items, its very existence will be threatened. Labor, in many 
cases, is awaiting that day with apprehension. Workers fear the possibility 
of drastic layoffs, temporary or permanent, that will result from reconver- 
sion to a peacetime economy. 

Labor’s economic fears are almost invariably translated, sooner or later, 
into requests for new clauses in its labor agreements. This has already oc- 
curred in the case of the labor negotiations currently being carried on by 
one of the country’s largest automobile manufacturers. The union, the 
United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), has asked that the company agree, 
under the labor contract, to match its 46-million-dollar fund for production 
reconversion with a similar fund to take care of the living needs of employ- 
ees who will be laid off during reconversion. This specific union demand 
may be prophetic of other similar demands to come. 


Clauses Covering Military Service 


The inclusion of clauses covering military service is not new. A con- 
siderable number of such clauses were incorporated in contracts signed prior 
to the Selective Service Act of 1940. However, since their original inclusion 
in labor agreements they have undergone a number of changes and substan- 
tial refinement. 


COVERAGE OF MILITARY SERVICE CLAUSES 


One of the important refinements may be observed in clauses enumer- 
ating specifically those entitled to the military service benefits of the labor 
agreement. The purpose of such clauses, of course, is to obviate any bicker- 
ing which might occur later. 


Enumeration of Military Services Covered: An example of such a clause 
is that of the Armstrong Cork Company, which covers “Any present em- 
ployee of the company who, at the date of this Agreement, or any future 
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employee of the company who, at the time of his employment by the com- 
pany, is not subject to registration for the National Selective Service Act, 
as well as any regular employee of the company who is a registrant under 
the provisions of the Selective Service Act, who leaves a position other than 
a temporary position in the company’s employ to immediately enter military 
service, who is directly inducted, volunteers, or enlists in, or is appointed 
to, the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the federally 
recognized active National Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Regular 
Army Reserve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine 
Corps Reserve, or the Coast Guard Reserve Corps, who serves therein for 
the required time during present state of National Emergency, who receives 
at the end of this service a certificate of satisfactory service or honorable dis- 
charge...” (Agreement between the Armstrong Cork Company and the 
United Rubber Workers of America, Local Union No. 242, signed August 
2, 1943-) 

Significantly, the writer has yet to find a listing which specifically in- 
cludes any of the women’s auxiliaries to the armed services, such. as the 
WAC, WAVE or SPAR. 


Union Membership as a Condition: A clause stating that only union 
members are eligible for military bonus appears in an agreement between 
the Textile Workers Union (C.I.O.) and a cotton company. The military 
bonus clause provides that: “Each regular employee who, at the time of his 
induction into the service in the armed forces of the United States during 
the present war as a result of enlistment, draft, or otherwise, is a member 
in good standing and has been in the service of the Employer for at least 
one year prior to the date of his induction, will receive from the Employer 
a military bonus in an-amount equal to two (2) per cent of his total earn- 
ings during the previous twelve months’ period, payable within one week 
after induction.” [Italics the author’s] 


Draft into Other Than Military Service Covered: During the past year 
a great deal of pressure has been brought to bear for a labor as well as a 
military draft. While most labor agreements do not take specific cognizance 
of the possibility of a labor draft, the Hershey Chocolate Corporation agree- 
ment does. The agreement provides for return to employment with full 
seniority of “Any employee who enters active military or naval service in 
the land and naval forces of the United States or is drafted into other service 
of the United States . . .” [Italics the author’s] No words need be wasted on 
the significance or scope of the phrase, “drafted into other service.” Labor 
Draft is written therein in large bold letters. This agreement goes even 
further, taking into account government rulings regarding the release of 
employees in war plants by providing that: “Any employee laid off for slack 
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work, who at time of recall is employed in any war industry and unable to 
obtain his or her release, shall retain his or her seniority and be eligible for 
reemployment when there is a vacancy.” (Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
and Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America, 
Local No. 464, signed January 31, 1943.) 

Laid-off Employees: In some cases, employees of firms with seasonal em- 
ployment are laid off shortly before induction into the armed forces. Such 
employees are ordinarily not covered by labor agreements. To extend cover- 
age to such laid-off employees, the R. H. Macy & Company agreement pro- 
vides that “If any member of the Union was laid off because of a reduction 
or decrease in staff and was inducted into the land or naval forces of the 
United States at a time when he would have been entitled to the provisions” 
of the agreement’s military absence clauses, “then such person, at the time 
he is relieved from such training and service, shall be entitled to such re- 
hiring benefits as they existed at the time of his induction into the armed 
services,” provided, however, that such person meets the agreement’s regular 
military absence requirements. [Italics the author’s] (Agreement between 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and Local No. 1, Store Division, United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees of America, C.I.0., signed 
March 4, 1943.) 


PROVISIONS COVERING REJECTED EMPLOYEES 


Because numerous employees have been turned down by the armed 
services for physical reasons, some new labor agreements include clauses pro- 
viding for this contingency. The B. F. Goodrich Company agreement covers 
the rejected employee by stating that: “Should he be not inducted into the 
Military Service by reason of being rejected by military medical officers at 
the induction center, he shall be reinstated upon application to the employ- 
ment bureau, providing application is made within fifteen days of such re- 
jection and official evidence of rejection is submitted. Should he not be in- 
ducted into Military Service within thirty days from the date he left the 
rolls of the Company, he shall be entitled to continuous service credit under 
this rule only if he has an acceptable reason for his failure to enter Military 
Service, and keeps the Factory Personnel Department currently informed 
of his status until he is inducted.”” (Agreement between the B. F. Goodrich 
Company and Local No. 5, United Rubber Workers of America, C.1.O., 
signed August 2, 1943.) 


PAYMENT OF EXTRA COMPENSATION 


There has been a tendency to include in the labor agreement clauses 
providing for payment of extra bonus or compensation to employees in 
military service. —The North American Aviation agreement, for instance, 
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states: “Every employee with one year’s service with the company who en- 
lists or who is inducted into the land or naval forces of the United States 
of America . . . shall receive, after presentation of satisfactory evidence of 
his induction into such service, a sum equal to eighty (80) hours’ pay at the 
straight-time rate he was receiving at the time he was inducted into the 
service.” (Agreement between North American Aviation, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Union, United Aircraft Welders of America, ratified August 12, 1943.) 


VACATIONS COVERED 


Some agreements make specific provision for the payment of vacation 
wages to employees entering the armed services, and base the amount of such 
compensation directly on length of service. The American Hard Rubber 
Company agreement provides that: “Employees who are granted leaves of 
absence from the Company for service in any of the U. S. Armed Services 
from January 1, 1943, to May 1, 1944, inclusive, shall be paid the 1944 va- 
cation pay according to their eligibility as follows: (1) Such employees hav- 
ing two years’ continuous service on December 31, previous to the date the 
leave of absence is granted, will be paid 2% of their straight-time earnings 
from January 1, 1943, to the date of their leave of absence, inclusive. (2) 
Such employees having five years’ continuous service on December 31, pre- 
vious to the date the leave of absence is granted, will be paid 4% of the 
straight-time earnings from January 1, 1943, to the date of their leave of 
absence, inclusive.” (Agreement between American Hard Rubber Company 
and Local 36, United Rubber Workers of America, signed July 19, 1943.) 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS CONTINUED FOR A LIMITED TIME 


In many cases, labor agreements extend employee benefits to service 
men for a limited time. For instance, one company agrees to “pay the em- 
ployee’s as well as the company’s share of the premium for group insurance 
for a period of four months. At or before the end of that period, the com- 
pany will send to the employee in service a check sufficient to pay the same 
amount of government insurance for a further period of 10 months.” (Agree- 
ment between Merck & Co., Inc., and The Drug and Chemical Workers 
Union No. 23182, International Council of Chemical and Allied Industries 
Unions, A. F. of L., signed May 1, 1943.) 


PROVISIONS FOR PHYSICALLY INCAPACITATED VETERANS 


The employee who returns from service physically or mentally inca- 
pacitated will create a major problem for all firms. Most labor agreements 
restate the provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1940 as amended and 
the National Guard Act of 1940 as amended, and provide that the em- 
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ployee must be physically able to perform the work. Certain agreements, 
however, go beyond this by providing, for example, that: “The company 
further agrees that it will make every effort to furnish employment, within 
his capacity to perform such work, to any employee who becomes physically 
unfit to carry out the duties of his former position as a result of active ser- 
vice with the National Defense Forces.” (Agreement between the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation and the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Local Division 
1168, March 1, 1943.) 


The National War Labor Board in its directive order in the Bell Air- 
craft case provided that: “In the event that any such employee is honorably 
discharged but is physically unable to work within 40 days after such dis- 
charge, and within such 40 days presents to the company satisfactory written 
evidence of such inability, he shall be entitled to an additional leave of 
absence during the continuance of such inability, such additional leave not 
to exceed a period of two years.” (Directive order of the National War 
Labor Board, August 31, 1943, in case between Bell Aircraft Corporation 


and Local 501, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, C.1.O.) 


TEMPORARY NATURE OF MILITARY LEAVE CHANGES 


The return of employees from the armed forces naturally will neces- 
sitate considerable realignment of workforces. To prevent complication 
and misunderstanding between the management and the union at that 
time, one agreement carries a provision in which “The union agrees that 
promotions, new hiring, shifts of employees, or any other changes made 
necessary or desirable to the company as a result of any employee or em- 
ployees going into military service shall be considered temporary until 
the expiration of any leaves of absence for military service that might 
have an effect on such promotions, new hirings, shifts of employees, and 
other changes outlined above.” (Agreement between Imperial Sugar Com- 
pany and United Sugar Refinery Workers’ Local Industrial Union No. 917, 
C.1.0., March 24, 1943.) 


REVISION OF SENIORITY LISTS 


Certain agreements establish a specific system of revising seniority 
lists upon the return of employees from military service. One agreement 
provides: “Upon the return of such employee after discharge from the 
armed forces, he shall be reinstated in his former position or one as nearly 
comparable as can be provided without loss in rating, seniority, or any 
other rights or privileges which he formerly enjoyed, and any resulting 
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force adjustment will be made on the basis of office seniority, using the 
step-down system.” (Agreement between the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, A. F. of L., 
signed June 23, 1943.) 

A needed clause, which the author has not as yet encountered, is one 
that would provide specific procedures for the settlement or arbitration 
of employee seniority conflicts that will be certain to arise when former 
employees begin returning from the armed forces.. 


Clauses Ensuring Union Responsibility 


Labor unions in recent years have been subject to much public pres- 
sure to put their houses in order and maintain certain standards of integrity 
and responsibility. As management has so often pointed out, the labor 
agreement almost invariably imposes responsibility on only one party— 
the employer. If he fails to abide by the terms of the agreement in any 
way, the union generally has some course of action open to it. To impose 
on the local union a similar responsibility, a clause has recently been formu- 
lated in which “the Union pledges itself that its affairs will continue to be 
administered with the highest degree of integrity and responsibility. If 
this pledge is defaulted, the company’ may require the International 
Executive Board to redeem it by appointing an administrator to assume 
complete control of the Local for whatever period of time may be required 
to correct the defect.” (Agreement between Air Associates, Inc., and the 
International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, C.1.0., and Local Union No. 969, U.A.W.-C.LO., 
September 28, 1942.) 


Clauses Emphasizing Joint Wartime Responsibility 


Management and labor in many recent agreements generally have 
enunciated as one of their objectives the winning of the war through 
increased production. Such over-all clauses mean little, for what really 
count are the specific clauses aimed at eliminating the factors that impede 
production. 

Strikes, work stoppages, and production slowdowns have been most pro- 
nounced during the period of negotiation of a new agreement. The fre- 
quency of negotiations for new labor agreements during war, therefore, 
bears a direct relation to production. This relationship is particularly 
marked in the case of agreements expiring annually. If annual agreements 
were extended to two years or more, wartime strikes and production slow- 
downs could be greatly lessened. 
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To meet this situation, management and labor have in many cases 
lengthened the time span of their labor agreements to two or three 
years. Some agreements, however, go even further and are effective “for 
the duration of the war and for six (6) months thereafter.” (Agree- 
ment between Air Associates, Inc., and U.A.W.-C.I.O.) The Ford agree- 
ment “shall continue in full force and effect until the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the present war, or the termination of the war by armistice or 
treaty of peace or otherwise, whichever occurs first, and thereafter until 
either party gives the other party at least thirty (30) days’ notice in writing 
of its desire to terminate the agreement...” (Agreement between Ford 
Motor Company and the United Automobile Workers of America, C.I.O., 
signed Nov. 4, 1942.) The J. B. Stetson agreement is similar but also pro- 
vides that “If there is any dispute between the parties regarding the date 
of the end of the war, the dispute shall be referred to the National War 
Labor Board or its successor for final determination.” (Agreement be- 
tween the John B. Stetson Company and the Hat Workers’ Union Local 
No. 60 of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union, signed March 29, 1943.) The effect of the general adoption and 
proper enforcement of such clauses in eliminating a prime cause of wartime 
work stoppages and production slowdowns would be noteworthy indeed. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Some agreements attempt to deal specifically with such causes of pro- 
duction slowdowns as absenteeism. An example of this is the amendment 
to a labor agreement between Anaconda Copper Mining Company and 
certain locals of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 

“Disciplinary Action: 

“1. The company will furnish the unions daily with a list of em- 
ployees who are absent from work. The unions will then inter- 
view such absentees to determine the cause of their absence. 

2. Men who quit must interview the representative of the company 
who hires men for that particular job before they can draw their 
time. 

3. The Grievance Committee of the several unions shall take cog- 
nizance of absenteeism and will use their best efforts to induce 
men to work steadily.” 


UNION ACTIVITY DURING WORKING HOURS 


A clause, coming more and more into vogue, prohibits employees 
from engaging during working hours in union activity that interferes 
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with production. A typical clause of this nature (now almost standard 
with the NWLB) provides that: “No employee shall engage in union activity 
or union business during working hours in any manner which shall inter- 
fere with production.” (Agreement between Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Shipbuilding Division, Terminal Island, Calif., and the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Local No. g, C.I.O., 
NWLB Case No. 117, February 10, 1943.) 


Employee Benefit Clauses 


There has been considerable tendency in the past year for labor 
agreements to deal with subjects that are generally considered to be the 
province of the employee handbook. This is particularly true of employee 
benefits. A number of factors have brought this about, but chief of them 
is the government’s wage and salary stabilization program. Under this 
program, employers cannot grant their employees the wage increases they 
would ordinarily give them in times of business prosperity. The unions, 
to satisfy their clamoring memberships, consequently seek a satisfactory 
substitute for monetary gains. Both unions and employers have resorted 
to employee benefits, such as group life insurance, hospitalization and sick 
benefits, etc., as good substitutes for wage increases. These the employer 
is allowed to grant under the wage and salary stabilization program. 

In some cases the provision of such benefits merely constitutes a trans- 
fer of the firm’s employee benefit policy from the employee handbook to 
the labor agreement. In other cases, however, it constitutes a wholly new 
departure by the company. 

Some employee benefit clauses require equal participation by the em- 
ployees and the company in the benefit program. One such clause states: 
“The company will contribute to a family doctor and hospital contract or 
contracts or insurance for necessary medical and hospital treatment which 
the Union may select, subject to the approval of the company, covering the 
families of its employees, an amount paid by the employees not exceeding 
One Dollar ($1.00) per family per month . . . Where such employee is 
temporarily off the company’s payroll because of sickness or injury, on 
satisfactory proof having been made to the company that he has contributed 
to any such contracts, the company will continue its contribution, as above 
set forth, for a period not to exceed six (6) months.” [Italics the author’s] 
(Agreement between Anaconda Copper Mining Company and Butte 
Miners’ Union No. 1 of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, signed January 21, 1943.) 

An agreement between the A. B. Zuckert Manufacturing Co., the 
Sunlite Mfg. Co., and the Milwaukee Joint Board of the International 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers Union requires the employers to insure their 
600 workers with the Union Labor Life Insurance Company for hospitali- 
zation, sickness benefits, and death benefits. The amount of sickness bene. 
fits, in cases where hospitalization is not required, is $15 per week; $500 
is granted upon death of the policyholder. The firms, under the agreement, 
have already paid a year’s premium in advance. 

A similar clause is found in an agreement between the New Bedford 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Textile Workers Union (C.I.O)). 
The agreement provides for life insurance to the amount of $500; hospitali- 
zation, $4 daily with a 31-day limit; sickness and accident benefits, $10.50 
per week, with a limit of 13 weeks; pregnancy cases, limited to six weeks; 
dismemberment benefits, up to $500. All premiums are paid by the em- 
ployer. Furthermore, the agreement states “that the member mills will not 
operate this insurance policy themselves but will obtain a policy from a 
reputable and established insurance company which will administer the 
benefits described above.” 

Under another agreement, the sickness benefit and pension plan is 
company-operated. This contract (between the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, A. F. 
of L.) provides: 

“(a) The company agrees that all sick pay shall commence after 
the second week of illness and shall be retroactive to the eighth (8th) 
day of illness. The second week of illness shall be paid for at the em- 
ployee’s full regular weekly rate of pay, and sick pay thereafter shall be 
given at one-half the employee’s regular weekly rate of pay on the basis 
of four (4) weeks’ sick pay for each year of the employee’s term of service, 
with a maximum of fifty (50) weeks. 

“(b) There shall be no deduction from the vacation period of any 
employee for the first three (3) months of absence from work on account 
of illness. 

““(c) Whenever an employee is to be pensioned, he shall be given 
at least six weeks’ prior notice, and a copy of the notice shall be sent to 
the Union at the same time.” 

The inclusion of clauses providing group insurance for death, acci- 
dents and sickness is not limited to the few agreements quoted. Some na- 
tional unions have demanded these benefits in a large number of cases. 
The writer, for example, has examined the provisions of 445 agreements 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. Of these agreements, 211 contained a group 
insurance clause. The provisions of these clauses vary widely. In some, 
the members pay one-half, and the company one-half, of the premium on 
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a $2,000 death and disability policy. In another instance, the company 
pays the entire premium on a policy providing $1,000 death benefits and 
$20 per week up to 26 weeks for a single illness. 


New Clauses Demanded By Unions 


The inclusion in labor agreements of clauses defining not only em- 
ployee benefits but health and safety conditions bids fair to become a widen- 
ing practice. R. J. Thomas, President of the U.A.W.-C.L.O., has announced 
a nine-point program of health and safety clauses to be demanded in all 
U.A.W.-C.I.O. contracts. The main points of his program follow: 

1. A Health and Safety Committee, with equal representation from management 
and the union, shall be set up. 


2. The company shall inform the committee of all dangerous substances used in 
the plant. 


g. The committee shall make (a) weekly inspections of the plant, and (b) recom- 
mendations (1) for the correction of unsafe practices, (2) for safety procedures, and 
(3) for a health and safety education program. It shall also supervise the administra- 
tion of all group insurance plans to which the company is a contributor. 


4. The company must provide safety devices and furnish all protective equip- 
ment and clothing without cost. 


5. The company must report all industrial accidents and diseases, and absences 
of more than three days caused by illness, to the shop steward and to the committee. 


6. The company must maintain full time, on all shifts, adequate facilities for 
emergency treatment of injured employees under the supervision of a licensed physician. 


7. Free physical examinations must be given annually to each regular employee 
and to all new employees before hiring. The employee shall be given a copy of the 
physician’s report. 

8. No employee shall be refused employment because of alleged ill health or dis- 
ability if capable of performing an available job. 


g. The company must agree that no employee shall be discharged for refusing to 
work on a job or machine, the safety of which has been questioned by a member of 
the Health and Safety Committee, until the Committee has determined that the job 
or process has been made safe. 


These clauses endorsed by the president of a powerful international 
union provide a good indication of the type of demand which management 
must expect in its negotiations for new agreements. 

As unions become more powerful, they tend increasingly to assume or 
circumscribe management’s usual functions. So true is this especially in 
the case of personnel functions that a friend of the writer recently re- 
marked: “A company’s employee handbook used to contain a list of com- 
pany officers, the company rules and regulations, the company employee 
benefit program, and the union agreement. The way things are moving 
now, the employee handbook will soon contain just two sections: the list 
of company officers and the union agreement. I wonder what will be the 
next step.” 











A SIGNIFICANT LABOR DECISION 


[* ONE of the most significant judicial decisions affecting the National 

Labor Relations Act, the United States Supreme Court recently refused 
to interfere with a lower court ruling which held that an employer could 
express his views on the outcome of a Labor Board election, provided there 
was no coercion and the company abided by the result. This opinion is 
regarded by many as an answer to employers who have been complaining 
that they cannot exercise their right of freedom of speech in dealing with 
their employees. 

The Second Circuit Court held that under the Constitutional right of 
free speech the National Labor Relations Board could not charge unfair 
labor practices against the American Tube Bending Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., and the Supreme Court denied a government appeal for 
review of this finding. 

The NLRB charges were based on the fact that, prior to a vote by 
employees, the company’s president had sent a letter and made a speech to 
the workers suggesting that they would find bargaining directly with the 
management a better plan than bargaining through the union. 

The two statements in the forms of a letter and a speech are reproduced 
in the following pages for the general interest of personnel executives. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO EMPLOYEES ON NOVEMBER 28, 1941 
To Our Employees: 

Next Tuesday will be an important day for all of us, so I wish it were possible for 
me to sit down and write each of you a personal letter about the election to be held in 
our factory on that day. But if you all receive the same letter it is only so because time 
prevents my doing anything else. If there are matters not quite clear to you, I hope this 
letter will help to explain some of them at least. 

This is an election to determine whether all of you will have for your exclusive 
bargaining agent the American Tube Bending Company Employees’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion or Local 420 of the International Association of Machinists, A. F. L., with the sole 
and only right to represent you in matters regarding wages, working conditions, and 
other things; or whether you want to continue as we have been doing, discussing your 
own matters individually, with neither union to represent you. 

This election will be by secret ballot, and as nearly as possible will be conducted 
like our town and city elections. No one can know, by any means, how you vote. The 
outcome of the election will be determined by a majority of those voting, which means 
that, if more than half of those voting choose one or the other of the unions, that union 
has the say for all. This is different from a majority of those entitled to vote, so 
BE SURE TO VOTE so that the election will really show your wishes, and remember 
that if you do not vote it is the same as letting someone else decide who will represent 
you. A failure to vote is almost the same as a vote for the choice you do not want. 

Some of you may wonder if your preference as expressed at any time in the past 
must govern how you vote on Tuesday. It does not have to do so. This election is by 
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secret ballot, so you can record your vote as to how you feel today without fear or favor. 
You have the right to vote in accordance with your own desires, regardless of whether or 
not you belong to any group, or whether or not you signed an application card, 
authorization, or anything else. 


I do not know what either the Employees’ Association or the Machinists’ Union 
desires, for I never have heard from either of them; but I do know that the company 
has established rates which, job for job, are higher than the average in New Haven, and 
that the newer employees are being brought up to these rates as fast as they learn the 
work efficiently on their own jobs. These rates are as high as we can pay at present and 
still bring in the orders for all to work on. I know also that each of you can have a 
sympathetic hearing for your own personal problems, and adjustments are made that are 
fair all around. And, finally, I know that, where individual rate increases have been 
granted, more than g out of 10 have been granted by the company before they were 
asked for. 

One more thing I would like to suggest. This is an important election. For many 
of us it is the most important one we have ever voted in. It bears directly on your 
welfare and that of those dependent on you. To what kind of leadership are you going 
to entrust your future with the company? Is it unselfish or is it not? Is it interested in 
your personal, individual welfare, or is it self-seeking? On the basis of its past record, is 
it open and above-board and dependable, or don’t you know? These are questions you 
should think about and talk over at home. 


And now I'll close with the only promise I have ever made you. In the past, your 
company has tried to play the game with all the cards on the table and for the best 
interests of all concerned. Whatever the election on Tuesday decides, your company will 
still continue to play the game, knowing that the best interests of the American Tube 
Benders and the American Tube Bending Company are just the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. JONEs, Jr. 
President 


SPEECH DELIVERED TO EMPLOYEES ON DECEMBER 1, 1941 


Some of you have asked that I call you together to explain the election which will 
be held in the plant tomorrow. On the bulletin boards are notices of the election and 
also a notice which describes employees’ rights under the National Labor Relations Act 
and also describes unfair labor practices. I am reading you this talk particularly in view 
of being able to prove if necessary that in the talk to you this afternoon I have not 
committed an unfair labor practice. 


The notice of election describes how it shall be conducted. The check lists, which 
are just like voting lists at regular political elections, have been prepared by the company, 
and agreed to by both the Employees’ Association and the Machinists’ Union. As you 
come up to the polling place, you will find a representative of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the company, and both unions with these check lists; and you will be asked 
to give your name and check number so that you may be checked off the list when you 
have voted. The representative of the Labor Relations Board will give you a ballot 
which you will take to one of the voting booths, where you will mark it in complete 
privacy, and then you will deposit it in the one and only ballot box provided for the 
election. This box will remain unopened until the polls are finally closed at 11:45 at 
night. You will notice that there are little squares, sometimes called boxes, on the ballot. 
Your choice will be made by marking “X” in the square to represent your wishes. You 
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can, therefore, see that the election will be conducted in a fair and impartial manner 
and will give you absolute freedom to express your choice without any coercion. 

Twice before when I have talked to all of you I have stated the company’s position 
regarding the open shop, and I again repeat it to you: that this is an open shop in a 
true sense of the word. Members of labor unions and non-members of labor unions are 
employed without any discrimination whatsoever, and so long as I am connected with 
the management of this company the policy will continue. 

What, then, is the issue, and why are we having an election tomorrow? It all boils 
down to this: Can one or the other union get more for you than you can get in any other 
way? Of course, the important thing that all of us are thinking about is wages, so let’s 
talk about them a little. 

Where do they come from? They come from the money received from the sales of 
our product to our customers all over the country; and in order that sales may be made 
to provide the money for wages, we must be very careful how we set the price of our 
product. If the price is too high, we lose orders. If the price is too low, we lose money; 
and in either way the money tor wages is not there. Right now the company is engaged 
in a very delicate and ticklish operation of raising the prices of our product to our 
customers in order to allow us to continue our present wage policy and at the same time 
keep the business coming our way and not throw it into the laps of our competitors. 

And so you have a right to know, | believe, just what is the company’s wage policy. 
This is it: Our wage policy is to pay wages better than the average tor equivaient jobs 
in this locality. It is to pay wages as high as possibie and still contuunue abie to sell our 
product, get repeat orders, and keep as many people employed as we possibly can. 
rinally, it is to pay wages as high as possible and keep the business sound financially 
so that when a period of slack ume comes we will have a strong company and be able 
to go out and fight for the business that is going to be so hard to get at that time. 

What has been the record of the company in the past on wages? You as employees 
should know better than anyone elise. As 1 toid you before, we have rated the jobs 
according to the best available scientific pian; and, as 1 said before, anyone who wants 
to see how that is done can learn exactly how it’s done by talking with Mr. Hanabury, 
Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. Smith or myself. We have voluntarily increased individual rates as 
quickly as you have earned them and as quickly as we could pay them. Your choice now 
is whether or not you can better the record. Furthermore, our wage rates now are flexible, 
and some of you have had as many as four increases in a year; but I call attention to the 
fact that under a collective bargaining contract wage rates usually tend to be established 
for a period of a year, and this may interfere somewhat with the personal contact we 
have had regarding individual rates and may interfere with the recognition of improve- 
ment. Lastly, regarding wages, if you decide to have someone represent you, you have 
got to make up your minds to be willing to pay for that representation. 

So when it comes to the final analysis, fellows, you are voting on whom you want to 
have for your leader. You have three choices: First on the ballot is a choice for some of 
your fellow employees in the Employees’ Association. Second on the ballot are outside 
people having no connection with the plant, and working with a committee of employees. 
These are the Machinists’ Union. The last choice on the ballot is the present management 
of your company. 

You have to ask yourselves whether or not your fellow workmen, no matter what 
fine fellows they are, can do more for you than you have been able to do heretofore for 
yourselves? You have to ask yourselves why it is that total strangers all of a sudden 
become so interested in your welfare. Who are they? And what have they done? And 
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what more can they do for you than you have already done for yourselves? You have 
to ask yourselves whether the management of the company that built this factory, that 
bought material, that bought machinery, and that provided these jobs—you have to ask 
yourselves, I say, whether or not this management is best for you in the long run. You 
have to decide whether your interests and the company’s are the same or whether your 
interests and those of either union are the same. In other words, fellows, it boils right 
down to this: Is your status ‘under my leadership something that you can improve by 
choosing someone else for your leader? 

Now, this has been going on for more than a year, and the matter is coming up for 
a decision tomorrow. When it’s all over, we don’t want any question as to how all of 
us feel. Americans, ever since the Declaration of Independence and even before that, 
have settled questions like this by going to the polls and voting secretly exactly as they 
wished. Let’s make this election really represent the choice of everyone. Remember 
that, unless you vote, your failure to do so may bring about a result that you would not 
like to have. It takes more than one-half of all those voting to decide. 

So I urge you most earnestly to vote tomorrow. 

H. W. Jones, Jr. 


RATE YOUR MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Competent observers declare that our manpower resources are seriously under- 
utilized and that more effective use of present workforces could increase production 
by as much as 25 per cent. Consultants of the War Manpower Commission’s 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization have investigated the causes of under-utilization and 
helped hundreds of war plants make better use of available labor. The basic factors 
underlying ineffective use of labor have been incorporated by the Bureau into a 
survey check list for its field men; and this has been reproduced here, together 
with a detailed work sheet employed in plant investigations, to enable personnel 
managers to check the efficiency of their own organizations. 


a determine the causes of under-utilization of manpower and eliminate 

them, it is of utmost importance to possess a thorough understanding 
of what effective utilization involves. What, for example, are the factors 
that make people quit their jobs or take days off or that slow them down? 
What conditions retard or bring about a decline in the production rate? 
The possible causes are well known to specialists in the fields of produc- 
tion engineering and personnel management. They embrace a wide range 
of possibilities, any one of which, or any combination of which, may be 
operative in a particular plant. Thus if we had a master list of these causes, 
or even a list of the most common factors that make for ineffective utiliza- 
tion of labor, we could survey our own factory in terms of this list and 
ascertain what is causing difficulty. 

Such a list of basic factors has been included in the utilization survey 
form used by the Bureau of Manpower Utilization in plant investigations. 
It contains a breakdown of the elements usually classified under the head- 
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ings of Plant Conditions, Production Procedures, Personnel Policies, and 
Out-Plant Factors. The list cites the common recurring characteristics of 
items that affect manpower utilization. Any industrial organization that 
could rate itself or be rated “good” on all these items could be considered 
an outstanding one, with a low percentage of absenteeism and turnover 
and a high rate of production per man-hour. That company could be said 
to have a sound labor utilization program. 

To assist its consultants in compiling their facts, the Bureau has pre- 
pared work sheets which help elicit more detailed information on each of 
the major causes of under-utilization disclosed by the preliminary survey. 
For example, if the preliminary check list discloses that high turnover is 
the main cause of under-utilization, then the work sheet for turnover will 
be of aid in obtaining more complete knowledge of the underlying difficulty. 

Appended below are the utilization survey check list developed by the 
Bureau and the work sheet employed in analyzing turnover. 


War MANPOWER COMMISSION UTILIZATION SURVEY 








Name of Company Address Date 
Major Products Manufactured 

Number of Employees Men Women 
Person Interviewed Position 

What situations brought about interview? 

How was contact made? Management Invitation? Or WMC approach? 
General Information 

Contractors ’ Maritime Other 
for Army Navy Commission Agency 


Percentage of Product Classified as War Production 
Percentage of Product Classified as indispensable for civilian use 
Does plant have WPB Production Drive Committee? 


Has Manning Table been prepared? Yes Preparing Will Prepare 
What does analysis of Manning Table show? 
Have Replacement Schedules been prepared? Yes No 


° me ° se 
Summary of Analysis of Situation After Survey (full account at end) 
Measures taken to Solve Problems 

Record of Follow-up 








Production 

Present percentage of assigned schedule % 

Production trend, increasing decreasing same 

In terms of production per man-hour of man- 
hours per unit of output, increasing decreasing same 

Any obvious, clearly defined reason for decreased or low production, such as: 
Lack of materials Inadequate labor supply 
Strikes Management Changes 


Spoilage Other 
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Labor Productivity 





1. Do production standards exist? 
Individual Group Department 
2. Upon what are they based? 
Time studies Estimate 
Past experience If so, whose estimate? 
3. Is production scheduled? 
Daily Weekly For what period 
4. Does scheduling extend to: 
Individual job Part Departments 
Shifts Plant 





Plant Conditions 





Rate the following: Good Satisfactory Poor 
Ventilation 
Layout 
Equipment 
Safety 
Lighting 
Sanitation 





Medical facilities 
Eating facilities 
Employer attitudes and practices 





Out-Plant Conditions 





Rate the following: 
Transportation 
Housing 
Recreation 
Health facilities 
School and child-care facilities 
Shopping 





Personnel Practices 





Rate the following: Good Satisfactory Poor 
Personnel policies 
Personnel records 
Attitude of management toward labor 
Supervision of employees 
Attitude of labor toward management 
Employee morale 
Are exit interviews used? Yes No 
Recurring reasons for quits 
Are post-absence interviews used? Yes No 











Selection and Assignment Practices 





Are workers recruited through: 


USES % 
Central Personnel Department % 
Foremen % 


Unions % 
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Selection and Assignment Practices (cont'd) 





Are there any evidences of labor hoarding? 
Are there any evidences of hoarding of skills? 
Are women being used fully in the plant? 
Could more be used at present with job simplification? 
Are minority groups used? 
Are handicapped workers being used? 





Training 





Pre-employment 

Apprentice 

In-plant 

Provision for training women Handicapped 





Absenteeism 





Rate last month 
Rate previous month 
Rate month before 
What is the source of these figures? 
Apparent reason for trend 





Turnover 





Rate last month 
Rate previous month 
Rate month before 
What is the source of these figures? 
Apparent reason for trend 





Management-Labor Relations 





Are unions in the plant recognized? Not recognized? 
If agreement has been signed, is it closed shop? For members only? Open shop? 
Attitude of Management toward the plan: 
Favors Indifferent Opposes 
Reason: 
Attitude of Labor toward the plan: 
Favors Indifferent Opposes 
Reason: 
Are there practices in the plant tending to limit productivity? Yes No 
If so: Established by unions? By Management? 
Nature 





Wages and Hours 





Are wages in the plant paid by: Time rate? Piece rate? Hours? 
If there is an incentive plan for the plant, is it a group plan? 

Or individual plan? 
Number of weekly scheduled hours for: 1st shift end grd 
Is there a policy of granting regularly scheduled paid vacations? Yes No 





Upgrading and Transfer 








Job and Worker Analyses 
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Analysis of Situation 





The following items are guides for the organization of your analysis. Make a careful study of 
your data so that you may make an accurate analysis and a judicious proposal for solution: 
What were the evidences of under-utilization? 
What were the causes of under-utilization? 
A statement of the problem to be solved 
Recommendations for a solution 
What has Management agreed to do? 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION WorK SHEET: TURNOVER 


To Compute Rate of Turnover: 

Rate equals numbers of separations within*a plant or a department divided by the 
average working force within the plant or department. 

The average workforce for the period is determined by adding the number of employees 
at the beginning of the period to the number of employees at the conclusion of the 
period and dividing by 2. 





Percentage Rate of Turnover Women Men Total 





All employees—all shifts 
Production employees—all shifts 
First shift 

Second shift 

Third shift 





Percentages by Department 





Where possible, turnover percentages 
should be broken down by department. 
List below the department of the 
company and show the turnover per- 
centages for men, women, and _ total. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

Etc. 





Percentages by Occupation 





Turnover percentages should be iso- 
lated by occupations, at east for 
sampling and to the extent of showing 
a comparison between the extremes. 

Three highest occupations: 

1. 

2. 

3- 

Three lowest occupations: 

1. 

2. 

3- 
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Causes of Turnover as Determined by 
Quit Interviews Women 


Men 


Total 





Total (percentage) 100.0 


In 


-plant problems 
Wages 
Not suited to work 
Supervision 
Shift 
Working conditions 
No advancement 
Injuries 
Others 


Community problems 


Pe 


Transportation 
Housing difficulties 
Dislike climate 
Dislike locality 
Others 
rsonal problems 
Illness (self) 
Illness in family 
Marriage 
Domestic 
Family moving 
Seeking work nearer home 
Returning home 
Visiting husband in service 
Needed at home 
Returning to school 
Others 


take other employment 


~ 


100.0 


100.0 





Factor to Be Examined by Consultant 


Yes 


No 





Company Practices 
1. Are records accurately kept? 
. Do records indicate length of employment? 
. Do records indicate causes of quits? 
. Are safety appliances used? 
. Are safety regulations rigidly enforced? 
Are there evidences of excess fatigue? 
. Are sanitary facilities sufficient? 
. Are seats provided for workers where possible? 
. Are lifting and carrying devices installed where possible? 
10. Is lighting adequate? 
11. Is ventilation healthful? 
12. Are food facilities satisfactory? 
Morale 
1. Is worker made to realize his importance to production? 
2. Is personal contact made with him while he is absent? 
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Factor to Be Examined by Consultant Yes 


No 





B. Morale (cont'd) 


3- 
4: 
5- 


Is supervision adequate? 
Is there an excess of workers? 
Is production flow good? 


C. Personnel Procedures 


29 
a 


dle 


14. 
15. 


Are workers selected for specific occupations? 


. Are workers told in detail of kinds of work in 


relation to other jobs? 

Are the disadvantages as well as the advantages 
of the job explained to new employees? 

Are jobs broken down? 

Are skilled workers used at highest skill? 


Does personnel department have a healthy, 
friendly relationship with production? 


. Does company follow upgrading policy? 

. Are pay rates equitable? 

. Is training program adequate? 

. Does company utilize government training agencies? 
. Are short rest periods scheduled? 

. Are sufficient relief workers available? 

. Are shifts arranged so as to distribute the 


burden of night work? 
Are new employees physically examined? 


Are they indoctrinated on the importance of 
regular attendance? 


D. Labor Organization 


Se P trrTeyT ? > 


Are workers organized? 

Does company have a union contract? 

Is the company operating under a “closed shop” contract- 
Does union do the hiring? 

Is there a Management-Labc~ Committee? 

Are there other worker organizations in the plant? 


Is the relationship between management and worker 
representatives healthy? 


Are grievances handled promptly? 
Is there ample machinery for handling grievances? 


. Does the company have an effective suggestion system? 
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Vocational Interests of Men and Women. By 
Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1943. 
746 pages. $6.50. ; 

Reviewed by Harry D. Kitson* | 


This is a highly technical book that 
has needed writing for some time. In 
1927 Strong issued his “Vocational Interest 
Blank,” which was an extension of several 
devices that had been developed by other 
psychologists. Over the years the blank has 
been widely used as a laboratory instru- 
ment for exploring the mind, and as a prac- 
tical tool in vocational guidance and in the 
selection of employees. The reports of such 
researches have appeared in widely scattered 
sources; accordingly, readers will welcome 
this systematic presentation accompanied by 
the interpretations of the originator of the 
blank. 

The personnel officer concerned with the 
selection of employees will be interested 
chiefly in Chapters 7 and 9, which offer evi- 
dence of how the Strong interest blank dif- 
ferentiates occupations; in Chapter 16, on 
“Prediction of Occupational Satisfaction”; 
in Chapter 19, on “Differentiation of Super- 
ior and Inferior Members of an Occupa- 
tion”; and in Chapter 22, “Differentiation 
of Skilled Tradesmen.” 

The psychometrist-reader will probably 
examine most closely the chapters dealing 
with methods of scoring the blank, weight- 
ing the items, interpreting interest profiles, 
stability of responses to items, and factor 
analysis. These chapters are heavy reading 
for one not versed in statistics. 





* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


All readers should be attracted by the 
chapter on “The Nature of Interest.” While 
the author recognizes that an interest may 
be a liking for a specific thing, such as pep- 
permint, he also believes in “general inter- 
ests” represented by the “sum total of many 
interests that bear in any way upon an oc- 
cupational career.” “Constellation” is a con- 
cept he frequently employs. 

Involved in any conception of interest is 
the question of its source. Strong agrees with 
other psychologists that vocational interests 
are acquired—in which case the score on an 
“interest blank” could hardly be expected 
to point toward the future; for, regardless 
of the interests an individual now has, he 
might acquire new ones through future ex- 
periences. 

In view of the proneness of many users 
of tests and similar instruments to rely on 
a single measure as a diagnostic and predic- 
tive device, the author’s warnings in Chap- 
ters 2, 3, 12, 17 and 18 are especially per- 
tinent. He advises scoring a person’s blank 
for all the occupations scaled. He further 
points out that various factors besides inter- 
est may affect an individual’s occupational 
success: his awareness of the conditions to 
be encountered in the occupation; abilities; 
physical and temperamental factors. Accord- 
ingly, scores on an interest inventory should 
be regarded as only one factor in the over- 
all situation. 

This being the case, it again seems beside 
the point to speak of using a score on an 
interest inventory as a predictive factor 
(Chapter 16). Dr. Strong mentions three 
things one might wish to predict: 

(1) The occupation which the individual 
will eventually enter (no claim is made in 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 
monthly publication, Tut MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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this respect on behalf of the Strong interest 
blank). Obviously, no instrument can thus 
foretell the future. As William James ob- 
served, “Vocational histories will never be 
written in advance, no matter how involved 
psychology may become.” 

(2) A second possibility Strong considers 
is: Will a score predict degree of success in 
an occupation? Only indirect evidence on 
this point is available. 
(3) What a _ score should signify, in 
Strong’s opinion, is “whether or not the in- 
dividual will be satisfied in the career to 
which the score directs him” (p. 384). The 
criterion of satisfaction used is “continu- 
ance in the occupation.” The scores made 
by college students who continued in a 
specific occupation (“assigned” on the basis 
of high score) average 50.2, as against 47.7 
in the “highest occupation other than that 
chosen by the nine groups” (p. 404). 

In all discussions regarding the predictive 
value of the interest blank, the question of 
“stability” of vocational interests arises. 
Strong finds relatively high stability for 
some interests (Chapter 15), but we know 
nothing about the stability of the thousands 
of interests that have not been examined. 
Accordingly, no sweeping statement should 
be made about the stability of interests in 
general. Even in a particular individual, 
an interest that endured for many years 
might be overshadowed by a new one that 
developed by reason of changed surround- 
ings. One might argue that, instead of be- 
ing considered a predictive device, the in- 
terest blank had better be regarded as a 
means of observing the development of an 
individual. Probably the only use one can 
safely make of the blank is to confirm a de- 
sire which the individual entertains at the 
moment for one of the 47 occupations for 
which the blank is scaled. 

Despite the accumulation of data (the 
book contains 197 tables), the author poses 
a number of problems that still need in- 


| Vestigation. One question a critical reader 


would like to have answered is: How super- 
ior is the Strong blank to other instruments 
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on the market which purport to measure 
vocational interests? This question might 
well be the subject of the next book in this 
field. 

Finally, a practical-minded personnel offi- 
cer might ask: Since psychologists agree that 
vocational interests are acquired, shouldn’t 
we study means through which they may be 
cultivated? Many people have to take jobs 
merely because they are available or within 
their capacities; many of these persons be- 
come deeply interested in these jobs. How 
might we facilitate the process for all per- 
sons? Isn’t that task as important as the 
measurement of existing interests? Perhaps 
these questions will be answered in another 
book on vocational interests. 


Hours of Work and Their Influence on Health 
and Efficiency. By H. M. Vernon, M.D. 
British Association for Labour Legislation, 
London, S.W.7, England, 1943. 38 pages. 
od. 

Reviewed by Elton Mayo* 


Dr. H. M. Vernon has for something more 
than go years been the doyen of industrial 
research. During the last war he began in- 
vestigations of fatigue and health amongst 
munitions workers. in England, with results 
most beneficial to the workers and to the 
actual output of war material. From that 
time on he has been the acknowledged 
leader in investigations of industrial fatigue. 
His latest publication is a small pamphlet 
which can easily be fitted into the pocket 
of every industrial executive, and deserves 
to find a place there, Dr. Vernon not only 
summarizes England’s experiences in this 
war; he also compares this with experiences 
of the last war and draws conclusions of im- 
mense direct use to industry. 

It is interesting that, although his chief 
topic is the relation of hours worked by the 
day or week to health and to production, 
he is nonetheless compelled to take account 


* Professor of Industrial Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 
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of absenteeism and labor turnover as symp- 
toms of the approach of more serious in- 
dustrial disabilities. He is compelled also 
to take account of the effect of the war’s 
duration on an individual’s ordinary pat- 
tern of living. For example, during such an 
obvious emergency as the disaster of Dun- 
kirk at the end of May, 1940, or during the 
air war later in that year, it was not difficult 
to persuade men and women to work on 
Sundays in addition to other days of the 
week, But this continuity of work cannot be 
indefinitely sustained. He quotes the 17th 
report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure as follows: “No man can work 
for seven days a week for any length of time 
and maintain his output, and this is even 
more true of women.” The same Committee 
in its 25th report states that, if possible, 
factories “should be kept working seven 
days a week”; but it adds that “work people 
should have one day’s rest in seven” (page 
21). 


On a later page Dr. Vernon cites two in- 
teresting illustrations from the annual re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Factories. In 
a factory where 650 men and 100 women 
were employed and the men worked 64 
hours on a seven-day week, the records 
showed that often as many as 100 workers 
were absent. When hours were reduced to 
56 a week and work was halted on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, absenteeism was 
halved at once and steadily declined, whilst 
output did not suffer. In another factory, 
with male workers only, when hours were 
reduced to 56 a week from 72 to 84 and no 
work was performed on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, the absenteeism became almost 
negligible and production actually increased 
(pages 33-34). [Italics the reviewer's] 


This small pamphlet cannot be too highly 
recommended to executives who are con- 
cerned with similar situations in the United 
States. It cannot be summarized, for it is 
itself a closely packed summary. Despite 
this, it is well written and easy to read. 
There is probably no sentence that will not 
be of direct interest to industrial executives. 
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A final word is perhaps appropriate on 
the curious title of the organization that 
issues the pamphlet—the British Association 
for Labour Legislation. This name _ was 
adopted by the group in 1897, during the 
closing years of Queen Victoria’s reign. At 
that time many intelligent people still be- 
lieved that labor legislation was the royal 
road to progress. It is clear that the years 
between 1897 and 1943 have led this Asso- 
ciation considerably to temper its belief in 
the value of legislation and to define as its 
primary aim “scientific research upon special 
subjects.” This pamphlet is an admirable 
instance of the value of research, and the 
Victorian title of the organization should 
not be held against it. 


Management of Manpower. By Asa S. Know- 
les and Robert D. Thomson. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1943. 248 
pages. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Coleman L. Maze* 


This book is not a complete treatment of 
the subject of personnel administration, but 
rather an effort to present several of the 
more important phases of the subject with 
which managers, supervisors and foremen 
deal daily. The first chapter is devoted to 
organization and morale. While the treat- 
ment of morale is sound and reasonably in- 
clusive, the treatment of organization is 
oversimplified and weak. The suggested steps 
in organization are not logically arranged, 
and the authors have confused characteris- 
tics of organization with underlying princi- 
ples. Indirectly they have demonstrated the 
effects of organiza.ion upon morale, but 
the varied and important effects of organi- 
zation upon human relations are not ade- 
quately stressed. 

Chapter II, dealing with safety and health, 
is well conceived, presents a strong case for 
these activities, and offers many concrete 
suggestions on the organization and conduct 
of programs for prevention and care. It is 





* Professor of Management, New York University. 
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not burdened with dry statistics, but ap- 
proaches the subject from a realistic view- 
point. 

Chapter III provides a good treatment of 
training and selection. It does not deal with 
the measurement of training results, how- 
ever, nor does it give substantial indication 
that the authors have taken into account 
the many studies and conclusions of in- 
dustrial psychologists in the matters of 
fatigue, monotony and working environ- 
ment. More emphasis might well be placed 
on motivation as it is related to training. 
Several excellent suggestions are made re- 
specting the selection of rank-and-file work- 
ers for foremanship training, and a sound 
outline of such training is presented. From 
a practical point of view, there appears to 
be little reason for differentiating between 
training on the job and vestibule training. 
Both types seem essential in all cases, though 
the degree of each may vary considerably. 
There is need for greater emphasis on the 
proper selection of those who are to con- 
duct training on the job, and for providing 
an incentive to them to do the work well 
after they have been instructed in how to 
do it. The chapter presents nothing new 
in the way of selection tools. No criticism 
should be made of the failure to stress suffi- 
ciently the need for proper induction of 
new workers, since this is a common fault 
in treating the subject of personnel. The 
induction process is seldom effectively capi- 


| talized on, and most induction programs 


still represent a process of trading peanuts 
for coconuts. 


Chapters IV and V cover motion study 
and the worker, and time study. They are 
sound in conception and clear in exposition. 
To some it might be difficult to justify 
their inclusion in such a text as this, how- 
ever, although the authors undertake to re- 
late the use of these tools to the worker by 
showing his interest in their use and their 
effects upon his attitudes and welfare. 


In Chapter VI (on job evaluation) the 
authors state: “The sole purpose of job 
evaluation is to divide up any given payroll 
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so that all jobs are paid for according to 
their relative difficulties.” Subsequently they 
declare: “The first task of a job evaluation 
committee is a job analysis.” The weak- 
nesses in these two passages are indicative 
of several others which are to be found 
in this chapter. But the terse style which 
characterizes the book may be in part re- 
sponsible for such dogmatic statements 
rather than an incomplete grasp of the sub- 
ject. Much well-organized and helpful in- 
formation is to be found in this chapter; 
and since so little serious attention has 
been paid the subject by personnel execu- 
tives, this chapter should prove of value to 
many. 


That section of Chapter VII which bears 
on the measurement of manpower perform- 
ance should be more closely identified with 
time study and the general use of standards. 
The approach is sound, nevertheless, and 
the presentation clear. Many readers will 
not concur with the authors’ conception of 
merit rating. When it is treated as a “scien- 
tific’ method of determining differences be- 
tween employees’ performances and person- 
alities, there is the implication that judg- 
ment is eliminated from the process and 
that scientific yardsticks are available for 
this purpose. There will be some disagree- 
ment also over the extent to which formal 
merit rating plans are employed in business. 
And while no question can be raised con- 
cerning their fundamental value, many will 
question their infallibility. The material 
presented here on this subject is worthy of 
careful consideration, and it should prove 
useful. 


The last chapter is devoted to employee 
compensation. This is accorded more or less 
standard treatment, although the classifica- 
tion of wage systems into “time” and 
“speed” bears implications which are wholly 
unwarranted by the facts. The piece rate 
or speed system is not always introduced 
merely “to prevent workers from soldier- 
ing,” nor does application of the Gantt sys- 
tem always involve the use of a piece rate 
for production beyond the task. This chap- 
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ter describes various fundamental wage little time in which to read or little desir 
plans, and at least one modern adaptation. to retard their reading by frequent refer- 
Little attention is given to measured day- ences to the dictionary. It will not enhance 
work, and no attempt is made to deal with materially the sum total of knowledge of 
problems of wage administration. these subjects, but because of its sound or- 

The book sets forth fundamentals so ganization and clarity it will add much to 
clearly and concisely that they will be the knowledge of the individual who stud- 
readily understandable by those who have _ ies it carefully. 





Ideas Pay Off 
UNDER a plan launched last week, employees of the Consolidated Vultee Air- | 


craft Corporation’s Vultee division in Downey, Calif., may draw royalties 
for the full life of patents on aircraft manufacturing ideas submitted to the 


company. 
Workers may sign an agreement with the firm to submit ideas. If an idea 
proves practical and patentable, the company takes out a patent. The employee A 


gets $10 when the idea is approved by the company, $40 when the patent is 
applied for, $50 if the patent is issued. If it brings revenue from use, license or 
. sale, the: worker gets 30 per cent of the first $1,000, 25 per cent of the next, and 
20 per cent thereafter for the life of the patent. 

Another aircraft company, Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore, recently an- 
nounced adoption of a somewhat similar arrangement. 


—Business Week 9/11/43 
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